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Steel and Coal 


The threatened strike in the steel 
industry, backbone of the national de- 
fense program, has been averted. The 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(CIO) has won its fight for higher 
wages. 

The SWOC began negotiating last 
month with U. S. Steel. It asked 10 
cents an hour more pay. The rate was 
then 62% cents. The company offered a 
2%-cent increase. 

While the SWOC and Big Steel were 
trying to compromise their differences, 
Ernest T. Weir’s National Steel Corpo- 
ration suddenly announced that it was 
giving its workers a 10-cent raise. This 
company has no contract with the 
SWOC. Some critics said that it granted 
this increase because it knows that the 
best way to keep the union out is to pay 
its workers high wages. 

This put it up to the other companies. 
One by one they fell in line. Bethlehem, 
Republic, Otis, Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube all granted the 10-cent wage in- 
crease. Finally U. S. Steel signed with 
the SWOC on the same terms. U. S. 
Steel is the largest of all steel pro- 
ducers. It employs 250,000 workers. 
This is more than a third of the total 
employed in the industry. 

But this settlement did not end all 
the troubles of the steel industry. Coal 
is necessary for the making of steel. 
And the soft coal strike was still on. A 
few steel plants had already had to shut 
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down some of their blast furnaces be- 
cause of a shortage of coal. 

A definite agreement was reached 
between the United Mine Workers and 
the northern coal companies. But south- 
ern mine owners still held out. And 
John L. Lewis would not permit any 
of the mines to open until all the opera- 
tors had signed up. The dispute was 
over the difference in wages between 
north and south. Northern mines have 
been paying $6 a day, southern ones 
$5.60. The miners demand a flat rate 
of $7 a day for the whole country. The 
northern companies have agreed to the 
dollar-a-day increase. But the southern 
operators are not willing to raise their 
workers $1.40 a day. 


Taxes Going Up 


Most Americans have realized for a 
long time that our defense program was 
going to mean higher taxes. Now we 
have the first indication of just how 
much higher they will be. 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau announced that Democratic and 
Republican leaders of Congress had 
agreed that present taxes should be 
increased one-third for next year. This 
would raise $3,444 million of new 
revenue. 

Present taxes, plus the increase, 
would amount to $12,667 million. That 
is two-thirds of the $19 
billion the government ex- 
pects to spend next year. 
The other third, or around 
$6 billion, would be raised 
by borrowing. 

Nothing was said about 
what form the new taxes 
would take. Excess profits, 
inheritance and gift taxes 
would probably be in- 
creased. And income tax 
exemptions might be low- 
ered to tap the pockets of 
people who have never 
before paid direct Federal 
taxes. Some Congressmen 
favor a sales tax, but the 
Treasury is opposed to 
this. 

Mr. Morgenthau called 
this possibly the largest 
tax program the world has 
known. The proposed in- 
crease would be equiva- 


lent to about $26.50 for 
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every man, woman and 
child in the country. The 


whole tax bill would amount to nearly 
$96 per person. (See Schol., Taxation 
and Defense Issue, March 3, 1941.) 


Price Policeman 


If there is only one apple in a store 
and two people want it, the grocer will 
probably sell it to the one who offers 
him the higher price. In other words, 
the price of apples will rise. 

The same thing happens in industry 
during a war boom. There arent 
enough raw materials and supplies for 
both defense industries and industries 
which produce goods for civilian use. 
They bid against each other. Prices rise. 
This is the first step toward inflation. 

Both the National Defense Advisory 
Commission and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management have been keeping an 
eye on prices. But they did not have 
power to control them. 

President Roosevelt has now set up 
an Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply (OPACS) which does 
have power. Leon Henderson is head 
of the OPACS. 

There is no law on the books giving 
the government authority to fix prices. 
But the President has other powers 
which he can use to compel industry 
to follow Mr. Henderson’s instructions. 
He can withhold raw materials from 
offending industries. He can keep them 
from getting freight cars to move their 
goods. If necessary he can take over 
their plants. 

Mr. Henderson’s job has two parts. 
Price Administration means that he will 
be able to order an industry not to 
charge more than a certain price for its 
products. Civilian Supply means that he 
will encourage industry to produce 
more goods. 

The first industry Mr. Henderson 
tackled was steel. He ordered steel com- 
panies not to raise prices above the level 
of the first three months of 1941. This 
action was taken partly because of fear 
that the new wage increases in steel 
(see Col. 1) might lead to a rise in 
steel prices. 


Convoy Tangle 


Is there any use in sending quantities 
of planes, guns and other war material 
to Britain if a lot of it is going to end 
up at the bottom of the sea? In other 
words, should aid to Britain include 
using American naval vessels to convoy 


the ships which are carrying the aid? 
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That seems to be the next big ques- 
tion that the American people must an- 
swer. It is, of course, a very serious 
question. It would bring us nearer to 
war than anything we have done yet. 
The Secretary of the Navy has said 
that convoying would be an act of war. 
The President himself has declared that 
convoying means shooting. 

As Commander in Chief of the Navy, 
the President has the constitutional au- 
thority to order United States naval 
vessels to sail anywhere on the high 
seas, outside the combat zones which 
the President himself fixes. 

President Roosevelt could, therefore, 
order our warships to convoy supplies 
part way to Britain. But he has not 
done so. He has refused even to discuss 
the matter when he is questioned. 

Mr. Roosevelt apparently does not 
want to take such a serious step until 
he is sure that public opinion is behind 
him. One way of finding out how the 
public feels would be to have Congress 
vote on the question. 

Senator Tobey of New Hampshire 
has introduced a resolution to forbid the 
use of United States naval vessels for 
protecting convoys. This will be the first 
order of business at the next meeting of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on April 30. The Senate will prob- 
ably have a chance to vote on it soon 
after that. When the Senate has voted, 
we will have a better idea of how the 
country feels about convoys. 


FOREIGN 


Allied Retreat 


The second phase of the Balkan 
campaign began when the Germans 
crashed into the Mt. Olympus-Edessa- 
Florina defense line across Greece. The 
pressure on the British and Greeks was 
terrific. They were outnumbered about 
six to one. The Germans had more 
planes, more. tanks, more everything. 
When their war machines had trouble 
getting through the rugged mountain 
passes of northern Greece, they threw 
masses of infantry against the allied 
lines. 

Wave after wave of Germans was cut 
down by the defenders. The passes were 
said to be clogged with the bodies of 
young “blitzmen.” But still they came 
on. Some estimates placed the number 
of German dead at 50,000. They paid 


dearly for every foot of ground they 
gained. But they kept on gaining. The 
British and Greeks were slowly driven 
back, deeper and deeper into the Greek 
peninsula. But they withdrew in _ 
order. At no point was their line broken. 

At the end of the second week the 
German had rolled through the moun- 
tains. The swastika flag waved from 
the summit of Mt. Olympus, legendary 
home of the ancient Greek gods. The 
Nazi tide was spreading over into the 
plains of Thessaly and captured Larissa 
and Trikkala. Here the German ma- 
chines found easier going. 

The Allies were said to be preparing 
a shorter defense line, stretching 75 
miles from near Arta to the historic pass 
of Thermopylae. It was here that 
Leonidas and his Spartans were an- 
nihilated in 480 B. C. in a last stand 
against the Persian invaders of ancient 
Greece. 

If they were driven back beyond this 
the British and Greeks might be able 
to make a final stand in the Pelopon- 
nesus. But this depended on their abil- 
ity to keep their line unbroken. “The 
point to be kept in mind is this,” Major 
George Fielding Eliot wrote in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, “as long as an 
orderly retirement from position to posi- 
tion is possible, without permitting a 
break-through, the Anglo-Greek posi- 
tion is reasonably satisfactory for the 
time being, even if ground 
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the end of the second week they had 
given up all the ground they had gained 
in last winter's campaign. Almost all the 
Greeks had been driven off Albanian 
soil. 

In Yugoslavia the German victory 
was complete. Organized Yugoslav re- 
sistance had ceased and the govern- 
ment was in flight. Only Yugoslav 
komitajis and guerrillas were still fight- 
ing. They were sniping at the Germans, 
ambushing isolated German patrols. 

Another tragedy came to Greece 
when Premier Alexander Korizis com- 
mitted suicide. He was said to have 
been bitterly depressed by the suffering 
that war had brought to Greece and to 
have taken his life in a moment of men- 
tal depression. Korizis had been Pre- 
mier for only two and a half ‘months, 
since the death of John Metaxas. King 
George II took personal command of 
the Greek State, with Admiral Alexan- 
der Sakellariou as his chief assistant. 


Battle for Egypt 


The war in the Balkans is more spec- 
tacular, but in the long run the battle 
for Egypt is more important. If the 
Germans and _ Italians could smash 
through to Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal they might be able to bottle up 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean. 
They would have the food, oi] and 
minerals of the Near East within their 
grasp. The whole Near Eastern part of 
the British Empire might be destroyed. 

Prospects looked dark for the British 
as their troops fell back before the ad- 
vancing Germans. General Rommel’s 
soldiers roared across the sands of Libya 





be lost; but a German 
break-through and en- 
circlement of a great part 
of the Anglo-Greek army 
would be disastrous.” 

It was clear that the 
British themselves had lit- 
tle hope of carrying on in 
Greece much longer. Lon- 
don newspapers warned 
that the moment might 
come “when forces of the 
Empire will be compelled 
to retire from the Greek 
mainland.” 

The Italians were also 
moving forwarc for a 
change. The left end of the 
allied line in Greece con- 
nected with the Greek line 
in Albania. When the 
forces in Greece were 
driven back the Greeks in 
Albania had to withdraw 
to avoid being cut off from 
the rear. They retired 
slowly, fighting strong 
rear-guard actions. But by 
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“Pan-American Day,” Apr. 
14, was widely celebrated, 
most elaborately in Green- 
field, Iowa, where scores 
of citizens (right) wore 
Spanish costumes and had 
a Mexican diplomat as 
guest. 


to complete a_ blistering 
march of 350 miles in nine 
days. They crossed the 
border into Egypt, fought 
their way to Solum. 

But there the drive 
seemed to stall. The Brit- 
ish fought back hard. They 
hoped that the Germans 
were beginning to feel the 
effects of the unfamiliar 
desert climate. The desert- 
wise British soldiers har- 
ried them on land, from 
the air and from the sea. 
They claimed finally that 
the drive had been halted 
and the Axis forces put on 
the defensive. 

Meanwhile the British still held To- 
bruk. The advancing Germans had de- 
toured around this town. They intended 
to knock it over later at their leisure. 
But the British began using it as a jump- 
ing-off place for raids against the long 
German lines of communication. The 
Nazis were forced to try to take it by 
assault. Time after time they threw 
tanks and masses of infantry against the 
beleaguered city. But always they were 
beaten back with heavy losses. 

British sea power also played a big 
part. One of the Royal Navy’s most no- 
table accomplishments was the wiping 
out of an entire Axis convoy of five sup- 
ply and troop ships and three destroyers 
between Sicily and Tripoli. By destroy- 
ing this convoy British naval vessels 
prevented just that much help from 
going to the Germans in Africa. The 
British fleet also blasted German lines 
of communication along the coast. 


Japanese Deal 


Second thoughts on the Russo-Japa- 
nese treaty were not very different from 
the first ones. 

American officials refused to get ex- 
cited. The agreement came as no sur- 
prise, Secretary Hull said, and its sig- 
nificance “could be _ overestimated.” 
“The policy of this government, of 
course, remains unchanged,” he added. 

One question raised by the - new 
treaty was: Would Russia now stop aid- 
ing China in its war against Japan? 





Wide World Phota 


Chinese officials said they had received 
formal assurances from Moscow that 
there would be no change in the Soviet 
policy toward China. 

A more important question raised by 
the treaty was this: Would Japan start 
moving into the South Pacific, now that 
it was safe from a Russian attack? 

Most authorities doubted that this 
would happen immediately. Japan was 
apparently planning a “diplomatic war” 
but not a military one. That is, the 
Japanese would try to use the deal with 
Stalin to force concessions out of the 
United States and Britain. 

“Now that Japan has obtained from 
Russia a free hand to do what she likes 
in the South Pacific,” wrote William 
Philip Simms, Scripps-Howard foreign 
editor, “she will proceed to strengthen 
her position in southeastern Asia by 
every means short of war with one of 
the great powers. After making all prep- 
arations to move at an hour’s notice she 
will then wait for an opportune moment 
to strike. That moment would come if 
and when the European war goes badly 
for Britain and the United States feels 
obliged to transfer an appreciable por- 
tion of its Pacific Fleet to the Atlantic.” 


Defense Speed-Up 


As the fighting in Europe and Africa, 
and on the seas, gets hotter, American 
defense speeds up. 

Secretary Stimson gave an optimistic 
picture of the progress of rearmament 


at the opening hearings of a special 
Senate defense investigating committee. 
If we keep up our present pace, he said, 
we will equip an army of 1,400,000 
men in from eight months to a year less 
time than it took to supply the A. E. F, 
in the last war. 

The Secretary of War also dropped a 
hint that our Army might some day 
have to fight somewhere else than in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

President Roosevelt also talked about 
the Army at one of his press confer- 
ences. He said he thought we ought to 
have a permanent system of military 
training even after the emergency is 
over. 

The country would be better off to- 
day, the President said, if every young 
American in the past had had a year's 
training between the ages of 18 and 21. 
Mr. Roosevelt added that the War De- 
partment was studying the question of 
lowering the draft age from 21 to 18 
at this session of Congress. 

Draft officials say that the President 
has agreed to issue an order calling for 
registration of the 1,300,000 men who 
have become 21 since the registration 
last October. 


News Round-Up 


The President formally placed Harry 
Hopkins in full command of the lease-lend 
program. Mr. Hopkins will cooperate with 
the OPM but will work separately from it. 

ry 

Automobile and truck industry leaders 
agreed to reduce their production by 20 
per cent, or about a million cars and trucks, 
beginning August 1. This will make more 
man power and machinery a\ ailable_ for 
defense purposes. 

. 

Wendell L. Willkie announced that he 
had become a member of the New York 
law firm of Miller, Owens, Otis and Bailly. 
The firm will continue the general practice 
of law under the name of Willkie, Owen, 
Otis and Bailly. Mr. Willkie will continue 
his interest in politics. 

e 

London was battered for eight hours by 
German bombers who unloaded fire and 
explosive bombs over all parts of the city. 
It was said to be the greatest air raid of 
all time. There was new damage in almost 
every part of London and the morgues and 
hospitals were filled with the dead and 
wounded. The Germans said the attack 
was in revenge for a recent British raid on 
Berlin. “In future,” they declared, “every 
British raid on residential quarters in Ger- 
many will be avenged in fuller measure.” 
But the following night the British made 
their heaviest air raid of the war on Berlin. 
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A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS 


These two maps outline the world- 
wide problems facing Great Britain. 
British control of the Mediterranean 
and the Suez Canal — life-line to the 
Far East—is menaced by the Nazi 
campaigns in Greece and North Africa. 
While the Russo-Japanese neutrality 
pact brings closer the threat of a Jap- 
anese drive against British Singapore, 
Hong Kong, Burma, and the rich Neth- 
erlands East Indies. The Nazis hope a 
Far Eastern clash between Britain and 
Japan will involve the United States 
and stop American supplies from reach- 
ing the embattled British Isles. 

The signposts and dates on the 
map above show how the fortunes of 
war in North Africa have swung back 
and forth in the past few months. Be- 
tween December 11 and February 6, 
British troops drove the Italians back 
400 miles from Sidi Barrani in Egypt to 
El Agheila. Then German mechanized 
division slipped over from Sicily to 
Libya and counter-attacked on March 
25. In three weeks the Nazis had swept 
around the British garrison at Tobruk 
and crossed the Egyptian border 
Weakened by the withdrawal of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand troops for 
service with the hard-pressed Greeks, 
Britain's North African forces called for 
reinforcements from East Africa, where 
Italian resistance was on its last legs 
after a  two-and-a-half-month cam- 
paign. 

While British-Greek forces fought 
desperately against overwhelming Nazi 
assaults in Greece, the situation in 
North Africa gradually improved. Brit- 
ain’s fleet slashed at vital Nazi supply 
lines, sinking an Italian convoy of 
three destroyers, two troop ships and 
three freighters laden with tanks and 
guns bound for Libya and Egypt. Brit- 
Ish warships also moved along the 


North African coast and blasted Nazi 
troop concentrations at Tobruk and 
Fort Capuzzo. Raids by British bomb- 
ers and the arrival of victorious British 
forces from East Africa also slowed the 
Nazi drive. And while this drive was 
stalled around Tobruk and Solum, an- 
other “General” prepared to throw his 
forces into the battle. 

“General” Desert is expected to fight 
for Britain during the summer months. 
His “forces” will be the Khamsin, an 
Egyptian wind which comes north 
across hundreds of miles of scorched 
ground. When this wind comes the air 
will be filled with burning, lung-filling 
sand. Troops will be blinded, trucks 
wrecked and tents ripped from their 
ropes. And during this howling storm, 
Nazi troops will have to bring supplies 
and reinforcements from Tripoli, a thou- 
sand miles away. While the British, 
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strongly entrenched at Mersa Matruh, 
will be aided by a railroad line from 
Alexandria, and the Navy's supply 
ships. 

The immediate threat to Britain’s Far 
Eastern life-line has been turned aside. 
But in the Far East itself the situation 
has been scrambled by the Russo-Jap- 
anese pact. The map below shows 
Manchukuo and the neighboring Mon- 
golian People’s Republic (Outer Mon- 
golia). Under the pact, Russia recog- 
nized Japan’s rule in Manchukuo and 
Japan promised to keep hands off the 
Russian-dominated People’s Republic. 
This agreement ended years of bor- 
der trouble between Russia and Japan. 


The pact said nothing about Japan’s 
invasion of China. Russia assured the 
Chinese that she would continue to ship 
in supplies. Many Chinese, however, 
feared that Russia might limit supplies 
and force them to make peace on 
Japan’s terms. The most important sup- 
ply routes for China’s armies run north 
and west into Russian territory. (The 
Burma Road is more exposed to Jap- 
anese bombers.) China’s important 
northern supply route runs from her 
capital city of Chungking—far to the 
south and not on this map—to Ulan 
Bator in Outer Mongolia. The road 
then connects with a rail line from 
Vladivostok to European Russia. The 
Burma Road, route for supplies from 
Britain and the United States, runs from 
Lashio, Burma, to Chungking. Aside 
from its exposure to Japanese air raids, 
this route winds through difficult and 
dangerous mountain territory which 
does not permit speedy trips by supply 
trucks. Thus, if the armies of General 
Chiang Kai-shek are forced to depend 
entirely on the Burma Road for military 
supplies their chances of beating off fu- 
ture Japanese attacks will not be good. 


Both maps cons York tin 
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All photos courtesy of Chicago Park District 


7 EEP Off the Grass.” 
“Keep Out of Flower Beds.” 


“Don't Climb Trees or Jump Over Hedges.” 

Three years ago the Chicago Park District decided 
that these notices did not keep frisky boys and girls 
from damaging landscaped shrubbery, bushes and 
flower beds. 

Today, more than 800 youngsters are hoeing, weed- 
ing and harvesting both flowers and vegetables on lit- 
tle garden plots allotted them in obscure corners of park 
property instead of being let loose to climb trees, and 
otherwise damage landscaped areas. 

Instead of posting signs saying you can’t do this, or 
you mustn't do that, officials are turning boys and girls 
toward the beauties of growing things and developing 
a desire to protect them from destruction. V. K. Brown, 
recreation director of the Chicago Park District, has 
estimated that this Junior Garden Club movement cuts 
down the city’s landscaping bill by about $25,000 a 
year. 

But that’s not all. The Chicago plan has nation-wide 
importance. Recall Number 4 in the series of Democ- 











A Junior Garden Club in action at Brainard Park. The 
members plant individual or group gardens in the parks, 
develop home gardens, and make conservation posters, 


racy at Work Solving Its Problems: Baca County, Colo- 
rado, Soil Erosion Districts. This article told how local 
farmers were working together in a nation-wide con- 
servation campaign to save America’s soil by halting 
the ravages of wind and water erosion. It explained 
how Americans have been forced to change their atti- 
tude and cooperate with nature in order to halt the 
waste of our soil, forests and wild life. 

Looking Forward 

And this is why the Junior Garden Clubs are impor- 
tant. They are developing a future generation that will 
cooperate with nature and appreciate growing things, 
These clubs back up the work being done by the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America. They should train future citizens who will 
see to it that wasteful farming and forestry practices 
arent allowed to bring us another crop of “black bliz 
zards,” floods, and “dust bowls.” 

The garden club idea, with its accompanying study 
of trees and growing things is part of a nation-wide 
movement in city parks. Park officials say the move- 
ment helps balance the former rush to organize every- 
one into teams and tournaments for physical recrea- 
tion in their increased leisure time. As one park official 
said, “We have been so busy scheduling people's time 
into games that the park itself, its trees and beauties 
are forgotten.” 

Nature Clubs 


Chicago's junior gardening idea, which started only 
three summers ago, is expanding in many directions. It 
now includes Nature Club hikes in the parks, making 
window box gardens for home use, a study of trees and 
shrubs and weeds, scrap books where various leaves 
are collected, taking gardening ideas back home wher- 
ever there is a dua to dig in one’s own back yard. 

Nature club members build up their scientific knowl- 
edge by excursions to the Conservatories at Garfield 
and Lincoln Parks, the Lincoln Park Zoo, the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, the Field Museum, the Trailside 
Museum, the Adler Planetarium and the Shedd 
Aquarium. Special events on the Nature Club calendar 
include story lectures illustrated by slides, movies, ex- 
hibitions and working demonstrations; observation of 
Arbor Day, May Day, Wild Flower Preservation Week, 
Bird Day, and Be Kind to Animals Week. 

The nature recreation program is planned to keep 
youngsters busy the year ‘round on a variety of proj- 
ects. The spring program lists these “things to do”: 

Go for neighborhood walks; trips to forest preserves. 
Go on fishing trips. Visit Shedd Aquarium, Conserva- 


Nature Clubs get acquainted with nature. They identify 
and label trees, and collect leaves, seeds, flowers 
twigs and fruits which are then mounted and classified 
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l Chicago, Illinois 
Junior Garden Clubs 






Chicago's Junior Garden Clubs have cut down the 
City’s park landscaping bills and aided the cause 
of soil conservation and wild life preservation. 
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tories, Bird Sanctuary. Adopt a tree to watch; record 
observations through four seasons; make tree maps, tree 
labels, tree games; observe Arbor Day. Plant individual 
or group gardens in local parks; plant outdoor box gar- 
dens; stimulate and develop interest in home gardens; 
observe Wild Flower Preservation Week; make garden 
maps, conservation posters, plant presses, flower games; 
collect aquatic animals; stock aquariums; keep pets; 
observe Be Kind to Animals Week; make houses for 
pets, insect cages, collecting nets, mounting boards. 


City Farmers 


Vegetable gardening is becoming more popular 
among the Garden Club members. In one park the 
Garden Club planted lettuce, radishes, onions. Every 
Saturday noon they met out under the trees and ate 
their sandwiches brought from home supplemented 
with their own “home-grown vegetables.” 

A new project, started last summer, involves turning 
old maintenance shacks for park tools into recreation 
centers for these young gardeners. One of these located 
in a very small park was renovated and decorated by 
boys and girls who use it for their meetings. According 
to an account in the Christian Science Monitor, the 
youngsters have planted their gardens in tin cans and 
flower pots which they put out each morning on the 
shelves outside the windows and take in again at night. 


Respecting Nature 

After children have had this experience of tending 
their own growing things, officials explain, they take a 
different attitude toward park property. Seeing the 
landscape architect or a park gardener restoring broken 
shrubbery begins to register with the youngsters, it is 
said. 

“Wanton destruction of bushes and injury to trees is 
not so much deliberate vandalism on the part of the 
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“Nature Jewelry.” This nature lore ex- 
hibit at Lincoln Park Academy indicates 
the many attractive pieces of jewelry that 
ean be fashioned from corn, beans, pine 
cones, acorns, hickory nuts and berries. 

































Working on tree “biographies.”” These Nature Club mem- 
bers are making leaf prints for their notebooks, which 
will be contributed to the local Club Museum Corners. 


boys,” insists Mr. Brown, “but an unawareness that 
landscaping has been done, and that it takes work and 
cultivation to keep green things growing: When boys 
get interested in doing their own planting, however, 
their whole attitude changes, and their respect for 
these growing things in nature suddenly rises.” 

The same holds true for our national conservation 
problems. Our ready-to-wear, factory-made civilization 
has caused too many people to forget the importance of 
the land. Whether or not we make our living from farm- 
ing, we should be interested in the conservation of our 
natural resources. America must teach grownups to sup- 
port present-day conservation programs of “first aid” to 
damaged land, and teach future citizens to see that 
these desperate “first aid” methods won't be required 
again. 





A group on one of the hundreds of na- 
ture trails in Chicago’s parks. The Club 
members learn much about trees and 
other plants, birds, animals, insects, 
rocks and minerals, weather and stars. 
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Who’s Who in the News 


Japan’s “‘Salesman’”’ 


Japan’s traveling salesman — Foreign 
Minister Yosuke Matsuoka — recently 
completed a three-weeks European tour 
of Berlin, Rome and Moscow. Little is 
known of the For- 
eign Minister's activ- 
ities in Berlin and 
Rome. But he sold a 
prize bill of goods to 
Russian officials in 
Moscow. Russia 
joined Japan in a 
neutrality pact re- 

; garded as one of the 
MATSUOKA. most important dip- 
lomatic moves since 
the Russo-German pact of 1939. 

And when Foreign Minister Matsu- 
oka left for Tokyo a short time after 





signing the pact, Joseph Stalin was at 
the railroad station to bid him farewell. 
This is the first time Stalin has paid 
such a tribute to a visiting statesman. 

For many years Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka, who was educated in the 
United States, has argued that close 
Japanese-American friendship was es- 
sential to the prosperity of both nations. 
But today, the Russo-Japanese pact, 
plus Japan’s alliance with the Rome- 
Berlin Axis, brings the danger of a Far 
Eastern clash much nearer. Mr. Matsu- 
oka still believes a U. S.-Japan war 
would be a “catastrophe.” But he 
doesn’t think Japan should modify her 
policy toward China as a step toward 
improving her relations with the United 
States. 

“Japan firmly believes she is doing 
right,” the Foreign Minister declares. 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS 
Complete each statement. 


1. Leon Henderson has been made 
head of a new agency, the Office 
of P 
and C S 

2. Proposals now being considered 
would lower the draft age from 
21 to . 

8. The convoy question will reach 
a test vote when the Tobey reso- 
lution reaches the —— ~~. 

4. The threatened steel strike was 
averted by a wage rise of 
an hour. 

5. The coal lockout continues be- 
cause the southern mine owners 
object to 

6. According to present estimates, 

per cent of our next year’s 
expenditures will be paid out of 
taxes, and per cent by 
borrowing. 

7. The average tax/ per person 
(man, woman and child), will 
reach, in 1942, $ . 

8. Observers seem to agree that the 
Russo-Japanese Pact will begin a 

war in the 























South Pacific. 


B. GEOGRAPHY QUIZ 


Complete each statement. 





1. Cyrenaica is a province of 





2. The city at the mouth of the 
Nile is 
8. The Greek island nearest Egypt 
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WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE NEWS? 


(Key to correct answers in Teacher Edition) 


4, Outer Mongolia is occupied by 
troops of 

5. Henry Pu Yi is the puppet ruler 
of : 

6. The largest mainland territory of 
Japan (proper) is 

Cc. THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Complete each statement. 

1. The declaration by Monroe was 
influenced by his Secretary of 
State, , and 
by the British foreign minister, 














<) 





The original Doctrine opposed: 
(1) and 
(2) 


8. French influence in Mexico was 
destroyed in 1867 with the death 
of the French puppet ruler, 








4. The result of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Corollary was _ to 
bring charges by Latin Ameri- 
eins of “Tsnkos 

5. As a result of a boundary dispute 
in Venezuela, President Cleve- 
land forced arbitration upon 





6. The co-operation of the Ameri- 
can states has been promoted by 
the meeting about every five 
years of the 








7. The cultural headquarters of the 
American states is the ———___ 

with 
headquarters in ——_________, 

8. The most recent extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine is to 














Sixty-year-old Yosuke Matsuoka was 
once a bus-boy in a Seattle hotel. He 
came to America at 12, worked his way 
through the University of Oregon, and 
entered the Japanese diplomatic service. 
He was chief delegate at Geneva when 
Japan withdrew from the League of 
Nations following her occupation of 
Manchuria. In 1933, Matsuoka resigned 
from the Japanese Parliament and said 
he no longer believed in political par- 
ties. In 1935, he was given the impor- 
tant job of President of the South Man- 
churia Railway. 

Matsuoka resigned his railroad pres- 
idency in 1939 to again enter politics 
as a defender of Japan’s “new order” 
in the Far East. 


Hollywood Ambassador 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. has played 
many important roles on the stage and 
screen. Today, however, he is stepping 
into a real life drama in which most of 
South America will be his stage. The 
State Department is sending “Doug 
Jr.” on a good-will tour among our 
Latin American neighbors. He will 
make a series of speeches and do his 
bit for the “good . 
neighbor’ policy of 
the Roosevelt Ad 
ministration. 


Although he's the #* 








son of a_ famous 
father — the late 
Douglas Fairbanks 


— Young Doug did 
not rest on_ his 
father’s laurels. Born 
in New York City, 
he was educated in private schools there 
and in Paris, London, Pasadena and 
Los Angeles. During his boyhood he 
lived seven years in England, and for 
three years studied painting and sculp- 
ture in Paris. He got acquainted with 
the movies while hanging around his 
father’s studio. After working as an 
extra in several pictures, “Doug” be- 
gan a steady rise to stardom. Some of 
the films he has appeared in were 
“The Dawn Patrol,” Union Depot,” 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” and “Gunga 
Din.” 

“Doug” is six feet tall and weighs 
180. He’s an excellent athlete, especi- 
ally good at boxing, wrestling and 
swimming. He has matched his screen 
success in the field of writing, having 
sold numerous articles and stories to 
national magazines. He is also inter- 
ested in costume designing, photog- 
raphy, and is a recognized specialist 





FAIRBANKS 


. on the subject of color. History, biog- 


raphy and philosophy provide his fa- 
vorite reading. He speaks French and 
Spanish fluently His knowledge of 
Spanish will be put to good use dur- 
ing his service as good-will “ambassa- 
dor” for the Department of State. 
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Stalin Plays for Time 


Russo-Japanese Pact Looks Like Another Russian 
Maneuver to Delay a Final Show-down 


66“ OVIET RUSSIA stands on 

the defensive, playing for 
f time and trying to maneu- 
ver some avenue of escape. For the 
sake of escape (from the Nazi men- 
ace), Stalin is capable of making 
almost any kind of a deal.” 

This statement was written several 
months ago by Leland Stowe, corre- 
spondent of the New York Post and 
the Chicago Daily News. Then, two 
weeks ago Russia surprised many 
people by making an amazing “deal.” 
Russia signed a five-year neutrality 
pact with Japan. These two nations, 
which had -been at each other’s 
throats for years, agreed to remain 
neutral in the event the other is at- 
tacked by “one or several third 
powers.” 

Under the terms of the pact, Rus- 
sia gave her official approval to the 
Japanese-controlled state of Man- 
chukuo, which once belonged to 
China. And Japan in turn approved 
Russia’s control over the Mongolian 
People’s Republic, another former 
Chinese state. At the same time, 
however, Russia told China that she 
would continue to furnish war sup- 
plies to Chinese armies fighting in- 
vading Japanese troops. 


Questions 

What is the explanation for Rus- 
sia’s “hot-and-cold” policy in the Far 
East? Is Stalin “burying the hatchet” 
with Japan in order to take a firmer 
stand against Hitler in Europe? 
There is evidence to support this 
view. Hitler’s Balkan blitzkrieg has 
Stalin worried. Russia signed a 
friendship pact with Yugoslavia the 
day before the Nazi invasion. She 
has scolded Bulgaria for allowing 
German troops to use her territory. 
And she has scolded Hungary for 
joining the German attack on Yugo- 
slavia. 

But there is also evidence to sup- 
port a “yes” answer to this-question: 
Is Stalin playing Hitler's game by 
giving Japan a free hand in the Far 
East? It is part of Hitler’s game to 
have Japan attack Britain in the Far 
East. And if a Japanese thrust brings 
Japan into conflict with the United 
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Peace! It’s Wonderful 


States this would be even more 
pleasing to Hitler. 

A U. S.-Japan war would keep 
American warships busy in the Pa- 
cific while Britain and Germany fight 
the crucial Battle of the Atlantic. 
Naturally, U. S. aid to Britain would 
be cut down if America were in- 
volved in a war with Japan. 


Japan and the South Pacific 


Of course, the Russo-Japanese 
pact may not be followed by an im- 
mediate Japanese move against Brit- 
ish Singapore and the Dutch East 
Indies. But it is a danger signal for 
Britain and the United States. Japan 
has hesitated to move southward 
while Russia menaced her position 
in Manchukuo and China. The pact 
removes that menace for the present. 
Japan also has delayed a southward 
move because of the costly war in 
China. 

The pact with Russia may hasten 
the end of the “Chinese incident.” 
Throughout nearly four years of war 
with Japan, General Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government has profited by 
the strained relations between Russia 
and Japan. So the Russo-Japanese 
pact may seriously cripple China's 
ability to fight on against Japan. 

But what about Russia's promise 
to continue shipping supplies over- 


with Germany 


land to China? Some Chinese offi- 
cials suspect this promise. They fear 
that Russian aid will be greatly re- 
duced. Others, however, suggest that 
Russia is trying to lead Japan into a 
clash with Britain and the United 
States that would end in Japan’s de- 
feat. At any rate the Russian promise 
of continued aid to China indicates 
that Stalin is playing no one’s “game” 
but his own. Just what is his game? 
According to William Henry Cham- 
berlin, foreign affairs expert, Stalin’s 
main object is to keep Russia at 
peace and profit from other nations’ 
wars. He wants a long war for the 
rest of the world—Japan included— 
and peace for Russia. The winner of 
such a world-wide conflict would 
surely be Russia—if the other great 
powers fight each other to exhaus- 
tion without a clear-cut victory. 


Stalin’s Plan 

This simple picture of Russia’s po- 
sition in world affairs may not be 
correct. But there is plenty of evi- 
dence to lead one to believe that it 
is correct. Let’s review the evidence 
for the past two years. Then we can 
re-examine the Russo-Japanese pact 
and see whose “game” it plays. 

Stalin made the first move when 
Russia signed the world-shaking 
non-aggression pact with Germany 
in August, 1939. (See Scholastic, No- 
vember 25, 1940, page 5.) This pact 
amazed many observers who had as- 
sumed that Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia must sooner or later 
clash. But there is evidence that 
Stalin was working for a deal with 
Germany even while Russian diplo- 
mats loudly denounced Nazi “ag- 
gression” in Europe. And he bar- 
gained with Britain and France in 
order to put pressure on Hitler. 

Britain and France stood by Po- 
land in her quarrel with Germany, 
and eagerly sought Russia’s support. 
Stalin went so far as to invite a Brit- 
ish-French military mission to Mos- 
cow. This move convinced Hitler 
that it was time to make a deal with 
Russia. He offered Stalin half of 
Poland and control of the Baltic 
States. Stalin accepted. The Russo- 
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German non-aggression 
pact was signed while 
the British-French mis- 
sion sat idly in Moscow 
This pact freed Hitler 
from any fear of attack 
on two fronts. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1939, Nazi 
troops invaded Poland 
and Britain and France 
then declared war on 
Germany. 

While Germany 
smashed Poland, Stalin 
cashed in on his part of 
the bargain with Hitler. 
Eastern Poland was oc- 
cupied despite several 
Russian - Polish non-ag- 
gression treaties. Later 
on, the little Baltic States 
— Estonia, Latvia and 














Lithuania-— were.an- 
nexed, and Bessarabia 
was taken from Ru- 
mania. Russia regained most of the 
territory Russia lost during the First 
World War. And Stalin hoped that 
the war that began in September, 
1939, would drag on until both sides 
were exhausted. Then, Russian 
agents would be able to organize 
Communist revolutions in Britain 
and France as well as Germany. 

But Stalin’s “game” was nearly 
upset by the surprising collapse of 
France in June, 1940. If Britain had 
collapsed, too, Stalin would have 
been “on the spot.” Russia would 
have had to stand alone against the 
overwhelming Nazi military ma- 
chine. And events during the winter 
of 1939 had shown the Russians that 
they weren't ready to face Germany. 

During that winter of 1939-40 the 
Red army attempted a Nazi-style 
blitzkrieg against Finland. Although 
outnumbered about 50 to 1, gallant 
and well-organized Finns hurled 
back repeated Russian drives. It took 
Russia three months of costly fight- 
ing to defeat Finland. 


Soviet Weakness 


Observers in the Russo-Finnish 
war reported that Russian equip- 
ment was plentiful and fairly good. 
But they said the Soviet army lacked 
leadership. This can be explained by 
the fact that many Russian officers 
were shot, or just “disappeared,” dur- 
ing the sweeping trials for “treason 
and sabotage” which dragged on in 
Russia from 1935 to 1938. These 


Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 
The Real Russian Dictator? 


merciless “purges” also led to the 
execution or disappearance of many 
important leaders in Soviet aviation 
and other industries. 

These conditions in Russia help to 
explain Stalin’s policy toward Ger- 
many. As Leland Stowe says, “Rus- 
sia stands on the defensive, playing 
for time. . . .” Stalin knows that the 
Russo-German non-aggression pact 
will become just another “scrap of 
paper” if Hitler can defeat Britain 
soon. Nazi agents have been busy 
stirring up trouble in the Ukraine, 
Russia's rich wheat-growing prov- 
ince. It is clear that Hitler wants the 
Ukraine and the rich oil fields along 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

The Nazi invasion of the Balkans 
put a great strain on Russo-German 
relations. Stalin wanted to keep the 
war out of the Balkans. He wanted 
Germany to turn westward and ex- 
haust herself in a direct attack on 
the British Isles. But, today, the 
Nazis are ploughing through the 
Balkans. What is more important, 
they are next door to Turkey and the 
Dardanelles, Russia’s southern outlet 
to the sea. 


Will Russia Fight? 
When and where will Russia fight? 


“The probable answer,” writes Wil- 
liam Henry Chamberlin, “is: only on 
the very last line of defense, only when 
Hitler invades the Ukraine. In the event 
that Turkey should resist Nazi pressure 
that is sure to come after the end of the 
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campaigns in Greece and Yugoslavia, 

. Russia may back up her nervous 
protests to Germany by some shipments 
of war supplies to the Turks... But 
that Stalin would send his much- -purged 
Red Army against the Nazis is almost 
too improbable to believe. .. .” 

This discussion of Stalin’s policy 
since September 1, 1939, helps us 
understand the Russo- Japanese pact. 
It appears that Russia won't fight 
unless attacked by Germany. But she 
is likely to give some aid to Turkey, 
Accordingly, Stalin wants to be sure 
that Japan won't attack in the East 
while Russia is busy in Europe. 


Can Japan Act? 


What effect will the pact have on 
British and American policy in the 
Far East? Does the pact aid Hitler’s 
“game” of pushing Japan into a Far 
Eastern war with Britain and the 
United States? We've already listed 
reasons why the pact is a “danger 
signal” for those two countries. But 
some observers think Japan is not 
strong enough to make the situation 
very dangerous for Britain and the 
United States. 

“I doubt,” writes Dorothy Thompson 
in the New York Post, “that the pact 
will release a single Japanese soldier 
from China, for the Japanese know that 
in the long run Russia will always be 
hostile. . . . 

“On the other hand,” she adds, “the 
pact is a definite gain for Russia, for it 
means that Japan won't join Germany 
and Italy in an attack on Russia. . . . It 
is therefore, it would seem, a lone fer 
Germany, which has every interest in 
keeping Russia very weak and occupied 
with Far Eastern worries. . . . 

“The German propaganda will do 
everything it can, of course, to persuade 
the citizens of America that this pact 
makes further aid to Britain too risky. 

. I doubt whether our naval authori- 
ties will see it this way. In this war... 
the vital areas are the North Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, and 
the British Isles themselves. . . . Japan 
by herself will not be a menace in the 
long run; Japan combined with a vic- 
torious Germany would be a terrific 
menace. . Therefore,” she argues, 
“the outcome of the war will be settled 
in the West (where Hitler is loose) not 
in the Far East (where Japan’s ability 
to act rests on what happens to 
Hitler)...” 
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IS THE POLL TAX UNDEMOCRATIC? 


Opposition Rises to Financial Restriction on Voting in Eight States Which 
Still Retain It; Court Decision Pending and Federal Statute Proposed 


OLL taxes are relics of a time 

more than a century ago when 
the voting power in American states 
was restricted to a very small group 
ef landowners or property-holders. 
Today only eight states retain an 
annual tax as a qualification for 
voting. 

The author of this article, Hon- 
orable Lee E. Geyer, Representative 
in Congress from the 17th Cali- 
fornia District, is a leading author- 
ity on the subject. He is frankly 
opposed to the continuance of the 
tax and has introduced a bill in 
Congress to prohibit poll taxes in 
federal elections. In his discussion, 
however, he is careful to state both 
the arguments commonly given for 
the retention of the taxes, as well 
as those for their repeal. 

Representative Geyer was born in 
Kansas, educated at Baker Univer- 
sity and the University of Wiscon- 
sin. He was a high school principal 
and teacher of social studies in 
Kansas, Arizona, and Los Angeles 
before being elected to the Cali- 
fornia State Assembly in 1934, and 
to Congress in 1938. Mr. Geyer is a 
Democrat, a Mason, a member of the 
American Legion, a Methodist, and the 
father of two sons. 





ORTY years ago, a man got up 
f= the Virginia Constitutional 


Convention, and said: “There is 
a mass of vicious and incapable 
whites which must be debarred from 
suffrage before it will be possible for 
a better state of things to exist.” In 
Alabama, a member of another con- 
stitutional convention urged his col- 
leagues to impose a poll tax as a re- 
quirement for voting to get “rid of 
the venal and ignorant among the 
white men as voters.” In Georgia, 
Tom Watson, the populist leader, 
endorsed the poll tax as a means of 
eliminating the Negro from the bal- 
lot box, but two years later he 
learned that though he had “aimed 
at the Negro, he had struck the 
white man.” The white man turned 
out to be the depressed farmer and 
laborer who had formed the back- 
bone of the Populist movement. 

So the pattern was set in some 
Southern states. The people who 
thought, as Alexander Hamilton did, 
that the “public is a great beast” 
were bold in their determination to 
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A Good Place to Begin 


disfranchise the majority of voters, 
no matter what its color. Others, not 
so bold, and a few of the Populists, 
hoping to achieve their reforms by 
espousing “white supremacy,” set 
the Negro voter up as the lone 
target. Time was to show that all of 
the people, Negro and white, were 
affected by these restrictions on the 
suffrage. 

Today, eight states still require 
that a citizen must have paid a poll 
tax before he may vote. They are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. The taxes range 
from one to two dollars, and they 
may be assessed, in some states for 
one year only, in others for two or 
three years, and in one state, Ala- 
bama, for a cumulative period of 24 
years. 

On its face, the tax may not seem 
much of a burden to the potential 
voter. Often the advocates of the 
poll tax declare that a dollar or two 
a year does not deter anyone from 
voting. But the opponents of the 
tax cite the average income of South- 
erners. In 1937, the average cash in- 
come in the South was $314. The 
average wage for workers in in- 
dustry was shown to be $865. But 





most of the people in the South 
live on the farm, and for the 
most prosperous year recently, 
1929, the average gross income 
from the Southern farm was 
$186. Out of that total, the 
farmer had to pay for fertilizer, 
seed, tools, and real estate taxes. 
More than half of the Southern 
farmers are tenants and share- 
croppers. A recent study shows 
that their average cash income 
is $73 a year. 

These incomes afford no luxu- 
ries. “There are people in my 
county,” one Georgia legislator 
said recently, “who want to vote 
but who don’t vote because that 
dollar poll tax means they'd take 
a dollar’s worth of food out of 
their child’s mouth.” In the poll- 
tax states, many people who do 
not cast a ballot on election day 
argue that the price of a vote is 
better spent for a pair of shoes or a 
hundred other more tangible neces- 
sities. 

What effect has the poll tax had 
on voting? There are several ways 
to tell. We may compare the vote in 
the poll-tax states before and 
after the suffrage restrictions were 
adopted. In Virginia, for example, 
before the tax was passed, one out 
of 7 people voted in 1900. In 1904, 
after the adoption of the new con- 
stitution, the number was reduced to 
one out of 14. Or we may compare 
the voting statistics of the 8 poll- 
tax states with those of the 40 non- 
poll-tax states. In the 1940 presiden- 
tial elections, 21.1% of the potential 
voters in the poll-tax states went to 
the polls. In the other 40 states, 70.- 
59% of the potential voters cast bal- 
lots. In the congressional elections 
for the same year, the average vote 
cast in 78 poll-tax districts was 
slightly more than 22,000 out of a 
population of more than 300,000. In 
347 non-poll-tax districts, the aver- 
age vote was almost six times as 
great, 128,901. 

There are other factors, though, 
besides the poll tax, which serve to 
reduce the vote. The Southern states 
have literacy tests and registration 
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requirements which are an additional 
burden on the Negro who wants to 
vote. So perhaps the effect of the poll 
tax can be measured more precisely if 
we look to the Southern states which 
have abolished it as a requirement for 
voting but have kept other suffrage 
restrictions. Louisiana removed the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a qualification for 
voting in 1934. The number of reg- 
istered white voters increased from lit- 
tle more than 350,000 in 1933 to almost 
600,000 in 1935. North Carolina re- 
pealed its poll tax for voting purposes 
in 1920, and Florida in 1937. In both 
states the potential voters who par- 
ticipated in the last elections were twice 
the number of voters in the poll-tax 
states. 

Those who defend the poll tax admit, 
in reply, that few voters participate in 
the general election. They say that the 
real contest is in the Democratic prim- 
ary elections. What do the facts show? 
They show that 42 of the 78 Congress- 
men from poll-tax districts did not have 
any opposition in the primary elections 
in 1940. In the 36 districts in which 
there were contests, the average num- 
ber of votes cast was 37,604. Since the 
primary election admittedly is decisive, 
that vote should be compared with the 
vote in the general elections in the non- 
poll-tax states. Almost 42% of the peo- 
ple in the non-poll-tax states voted in 
the general elections for members of 
Congress. In the poll-tax primary elec- 
tions, 5.1% of the people voted. 

There are advocates of the poll tax 
who grant that it restricts the ballot. 
But it is a necessary restriction, they 
say. It confines the suffrage, as one 
Alabama newspaper wrote in 1901, “to 
the more conservative and intelligent 
portion of the population.” This argu- 
ment, opponents reply, is a rejection of 
the principles of democracy. It reflects 
a fear of the rule of the majoritv of 
people and is inconsistent with the 
great traditions of American history. 
“The influence over government,” they 
agree with Thomas Jefferson, “must be 
shared among all the people.” And that 
includes everybody, no matter whether 
they are called conservative or radical, 
rich or poor, or whether the tax col- 
lector believes thev are intelligent or 
not. 

The abilitv to pay a poll tax, say the 
advocates of repeal, is no measure of 
intelligence. They point to the wide- 
spread corruption which has _ been 
created by the poll tax. It is a common 
practice, they say, for candidates for 
public office and political machines to 
buy up poll-tax receipts in large blocks. 
The State Legislature in Texas officially 
recognized this practice several years 
ago when it referred in a statute to “the 
fact that poll tax receipts . . . have been 
issued in blank . . . to fictitious per- 


sons.” No one disagreed with a mem- 
ber of the Georgia State Legislature, 
calling for repeal of the poll tax there 
this year, when he told his colleagues 
that “you know and I know that it’s a 
common practice for us to pay poll 
taxes for people who will vote for us.” 
Perhaps the most notorious use of 
fraudulent poll-tax receipts has been in 
Memphis, Tennessee, where “Boss” Ed 
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Crump, according to Memphis news- 
papers, pays the poll tax for almost 20,- 
000 Negroes every election year. And 
in Virginia last year, Governor Price 
declared in a special message to the 
State Legislature that “the payment of 
poll taxes in bulk has become a veri- 
table racket.” Practices such as these 
only help to corrupt the voters. 

Nor does the poll tax guarantee that 
only responsible candidates will be 
elected to office. On the contrary, a re- 
duced electorate has served to make 
elected officials less responsive to the 
will of their communities, for they are 
subject to the effective approval of 
relatively few people. The _poll-tax 
states, in the main, are below the stand- 
ards of the other states in progressive 
social legislation. Only Arkansas, among 
the poll-tax states, has a minimum wage 
law for women. Virginia is the only 
poll-tax state which has a work week 
as short as 48 hours for women. 

In the United States Congress, too, 
the inability of labor and the poor 
farmers to vote has been reflected in 
the attitudes of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from poll-tax states toward social 
legislation. They voted almost uniformly 
against measures for housing, relief, 
and labor, while legislators who repre- 
sented similar constituencies in other 
parts of the country where the vote was 
unrestricted were at least divided in 
their voting. Thus a few poll-tax Con- 
gressmen and Senators have been able 
to prevent the passage of much social 
legislation. A small electorate, easily 
controlled as it is by machines, patron- 
age, or corruption, keeps the poll-tax 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate in office year after 
year. With a long tenure thus ensured, 
they acquire through the privileges of 
seniority a disproportionate number of 
committee chairmanships. Though the 
members of Congress from _poll-tax 
states make up only one-sixth of the 
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membership, they hold one-third of the 
chairmanships. In this position, they are 
able to influence, out of proportion to 
their numbers, the course of pending 
legislation. 

That is the problem as it affects both 
the states and the nation. What is being 
done about it? There have been con- 
tinuous efforts in most of the poll-tax 
states to repeal the tax as a requirement 
for voting. So far it has been repealed 
in every state except one, Tennessee, 
where it was a legislative enactment 
rather than a constitutional » provision. 
The Tennessee legislature considered 
proposals to repeal the poll tax this 
year, but the Governor and a majority 
of the legislators, who in 1938 had 
pledged themselves to favor repeal, 
changed their minds. The bill to abol- 
ish the tax was defeated by 11 votes. 
Repeal in all the other states requires 
a constitutional amendment which must 
first be approved by the state legisla- 
ture and then by a majority of the elec- 
torate, who are, of course, hampered 
by the very poll taxes they are trying to 
repeal. Such amendments were _pro- 
posed in the legislatures of two states 
this year, Arkansas and Georgia, but 
they were voted down in both. Repeal 
of the poll tax by the states at the pres- 
ent time seems very unlikely. 

A second attempt to abolish the poll 
tax has been through the courts. The 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare and the United Mine Workers of 
America, which has many members in 
Alabama, Tennessee, and Virginia, have 
undertaken to test its constitutionality. 
In a case now before the courts, Pirtle 
v. Brown, they argue that (1) the right 
to vote for members of Congress stems 
from the Constitution of the United 
States and that elections to fill their 
offices are therefore federal functions; 
(2) functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment are not subject to taxation by the 
states, and the poll tax is a tax on vot- 
ing in federal elections and as such is 
unconstitutional; (3) the right to vote 
is a privilege and immunity within the 
meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and a tax on that right is an abridge- 
ment of it and is therefore unconstitu- 
tional. 

The other side argues that the right 
to vote for members of Congress is not 
a federal function, since the Constitu- 
tion declares that the electors in each 
state of the members of the House of 
Representatives “shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the state legisla- 
ture.” This clause, it is said, gives to 
the states the right to fix the qualifica- 
tions of the voters for members of Con- 
gress, and any restriction of the right 1s 
within the constitutional power of the 
state. The requirement of a poll tax for 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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A People’s Government in Britain 


War and Death Have Forced Englishmen to Abolish 
Class Distinctions and Plan More Democratic Future 


By Harold Rugg 


SING Lincoln’s famous words, 
Americans have long asked 
this question about govern- 

ment: Is it “of the people” and “by 
the people” as well as “for the peo- 
ple?” To be truly democratic in their 
eyes, it is not enough for govern- 
ment to be merely for the people; it 
must be of them and by them as 
well. 

Today, as Great Britain continues 
her fighting defense of democracy in 
war-harassed Europe, people every- 
where are asking: “What about after 
the war?” Americans particularly are 
asking: “What kind of government 
will Britain have after the war? Does 
our taking sides with Britain in this 
war mean that we are really helping 
a society with one kind of dictator, 
hiding under the cloak of democ- 
racy, protect itself against another 
kind of society with a dictator who 
frankly says he hates democracy?” 
Indeed one of the chief reasons why 
some Americans have been slow to 
support Great Britain has been their 
serious doubt that a government of 
and by the people would really be 
set up in Britain after the war. “Brit- 
ish government is now, and has long 
been, a Tory government,” they in- 
sist. “It is government by a ruling 
‘upper’ class. British society every- 
where is a ‘class” society, a small 
wealthy class of nobility, landlords, 
and maufacturers ruling the ninety 
per cent of the rank and file.” 

There is much support for this 
view in history. For a thousand years 
a legend of ‘ ‘upper class” superiority 
has persisted in England. As late as 
1935 the make-up of the House of 
Commons seemed to be predomi- 
nantly an “upper-class” body, with 
417 Conservatives holding seats and 
only 19 Liberals and 169 Laborites in 
the opposition; in fact, this member- 
ship of Commons is still the same, 
since no actual election has been 
held since 1935. It could be said, 
therefore, that, until the collapse of 
the democratic nations put Churchill 
into power in May, 1940, the British 
government was in only a very limit- 








ed sense a government of and by the 
British people. But changes in Brit- 
ish government came swiftly after 
that, ~and now in the spring of 1941 
seems a good time to ord up the 
question again: “Is the British gov- 
ernment really becoming a people’s 
government?” 

It was perhaps the rescue of the 
British army of a quarter of a million 
men from Dunkirk in the spring of 
1940 that started the change in atti- 
tude that appears to be sweeping 
over Britain today. The trapped 
army was ferried across the English 
Channel under dreadful bombings 
and shell-fire, and it was done by one 
of the most motley fleets of civilian 
boats that modern warfare has ever 
witnessed. It was the people general- 
ly who did it. And once they got the 
boys home they heard the stories of 
blunders by leaders “higher up.” 
They listened carefully, and, as pub- 
lic enlightenment of, the govern- 
ment’s failures spread, the legend of 
upper-class superiority was steadily 
undermined. Demands for new lead- 
ership rose, and new leaders more 
responsive to public opinion took 
command of the government. 

Winston Churchill, long a violent 
critic of the “appeasement” policies 
of Neville Chamberlain—although 
himself a member of the “ruling 
class’°—became Prime Minister in 
Chamberlain’s place. Three labor 
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(Below) Britain’s bull-dog Minister of 
Labor, Ernest Bevin, opening a session 
of the Labor Supply Board, composed 
of leading industrialists and officials. 
Bevin’s job is to coordinate Britain’s 
munitions industries and the workers. 


All photos from British Combine 


leaders went into Churchill’s cabinet 
—Major Clement Attlee, leader of 
the Labor Party in the House of 
Commons, as Lord Privy Seal; Ar- 
thur Greenwood as Minister without 
Portfolio, and Ernest Bevin as Min- 
ister of Labor. Another Laborite, A. 
V. Alexander, took command of the 
Navy, succeeding Churchill as First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Herbert Mor- 
rison, long president of the London 
County Council, became Minister of 
Home Security and Home Secretary, 
one of the most critical jobs in this 
“civilians’ war” government. Here, 
then, were five prominent Labor 
leaders taking over important posi- 
tions in the British government. 


British Labor’s “Strong Man” 


To understand the changing polit- 
ical outlook in Britain it is worth 
while to study the career of Ernest 
Bevin, new Minister of Labor, the 
“strongest one England has ever 
known.” Among the labor leaders 
none is more important than he, and 
many British publicists believe that 
if Churchill should step out Bevin 
would become Prime Minister. Let 
us look for a moment at his history. 

The son of a poor west country 
farmer, Bevin worked at the age of 
ten “seven days a week and only 
knew it was Sunday because [they] 
always had jam on the pudding for 
dinner.” In his youth he was at vari- 
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ous times a_ restaurant bus-boy, 
street-car conductor, clerk, and 
truck-driver. For five years before 
the World War he was out of work, 
finally joining the Dockers’ Labor 
Union and being elected a delegate 
in 1910. Working hard and educat- 
ing himself as he went along, he ad- 
vanced quickly into positions of 
leadership in labor. Winning victory 
after victory, he organized thirty- 
seven small, weak unions into the 
Transport and General Workers 
Union. Because of his skillful man- 
agement of this Union’s affairs be- 
fore national investigating bodies he 
eame to be called “the Dockers’ 
K.C.” (attorney). 

As Bevin’s labor reputation grew, 
he was drawn into national and in- 
ternational service, serving brilliant- 
ly, for example, with experts in bank- 
ing on the MacMillan Commission 
and at the International Labor Office 
in Geneva. At the Labor Party Con- 
ference in 1935 it was Bevin’s clear 
logic and forthright courageous ora- 
tory that convinced British Labor 
leaders that the pacifist and dis- 
armament policy of their venerable 
George Lansbury was no longer a 
wise policy in a world of madly arm- 
ing Hitlers, Stalins, and Mussolinis. 
Largely as a result of Bevin’s work, 
the leaders put Major Attlee in Lans- 
bury’s place as head of the party. 

Bevin’s reputation as an adminis- 
trative leader was so secure by 1940 
when Churchill became Prime Min- 
ister that there was no doubt who 
must be asked to become Minister of 


Many of the most luxuri- 
ous estates in England 
have been turned into 
refuges for children from 
the cities. These high 
school girls are living in 
the home of the Earl of 
Sandwich. Another build- 


ing is a nursery. 


Labor. It is his job to 
find the men to work 
Britain’s great munitions 
industries, organize 
them, and inspire them 
to all-out effort to win 
the war. 

Although disliked by 
both Communists on the 
Left and _ reactionaries 
on the Right, Minister 
Bevin has been sup- 
ported by most employ- 
ers as well as by labor. 
This, in spite of the fact 
that he told the workers that they 
would have to give up many of their 
hard-won gains for the duration of 
the war. He made the definite prom- 
ise, however, that he would get back 
these losses, and more too, when the 
war was won. The workers willingly 
accepted a longer working week, 
permitted women and youthful ap- 
prentices to enter their trades, and 
agreed to other restrictions. Bevin 
told the employers they would have 
to give up their ancient privileges of 
property and be at the service of 
Britain; and they too agreed, many 
enthusiastically. 

The most important thing about 
Bevin and his new program is that 
his acts appear to be carried out in 
the conviction that after-the-war 
Britain will be different from “Cham- 
berlain’s” Britain; to use a term com- 
monly used by democrats and fas- 
cists alike, it will be “a new world 
order.” Though asking labor to give 
up certain “rights” now, Bevin is 
moving even in the midst of war to 
establish and guarantee certain other 
social gains. One British reporter 
says that he is “already laying the 
foundation of a different system of 
society” by seeing to it that “trade 
unions shall be allowed the same 
representation as employers’ organi- 
zations.” Thus one practical step 
toward a more democratic govern- 
ment is Bevin’s inclusion in the civil 
service leadership of fuller represen- 
tation for workers. There have been 
other reforms: factories are required 
to maintain canteens supplying hot 
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meals. Dockers are guaranteed a reg- 
ular weekly wage. A wage increase 
of 6 shillings per week has been 
established for agricultural laborers. 
Office workers are included in State 
Unemployment Insurance. Both lock- 
outs and strikes are prohibited “for 
the duration,” though collective bar- 
gaining on working conditions is 
maintained. 


“The Shape of Things to Come” 


But it is not only through the rise 
of efficient labor leaders to power 
that evidence is given of the advance 
of a more truly democratic govern- 
ment in Britain. One can sense it in 
a large body of public declarations 
coming from leaders both in and out 
of government.’ The British Labor 
Party, for example, has set forth six 
principles of a democratic peace set- 
tlement, which seems to be support- 
ed by many of the rank and file of 
the people: 


No dictated peace. “We have no 
desire to humiliate, to crush or to divide 
the German nation.” 

2. The right of all nations “to live 
and to develop their own characteristic 
civilization.” 

3. “Complete abandonment of agres- 
sion and of the use of armed force as 
an instrument of policy.” 

4. “Recognition of the rights of na- 
tional, racial and religious minorities.” 

5. There must be “an international 
authority superior to the individual 
states and endowed not only with rights 
over them, but with power to make 
them effective, operating not only in the 
political, but in the economic sphere. 
Europe must federate or perish.” 

6. Imperialism must be abandoned 
and in colonies and dependencies “the 
interests of the natives must be para- 
mount.” 


Labor, through their leader Her- 
bert Morrison, has also agreed to 
support Britain’s giving up some as- 
pects of national sovereignty—pro- 
vided that after the war a rigid 
system of international control of 
arms manufacture and of armed 
forces is set up. Other intellectual 
leaders, such as Prof. Harold Laski, 
say that Churchill’s recent pro- 
nouncements “really mean the com- 
ing of a new day.” Still others ‘be- 
lieve that India, as well as the sep- 


1See the collection of such pronouncements 
assembled by Prof. F. Emest Johnson in_ his 
valuable article, “What About After the War?” 
in the March, 1941, issue of Frontiers of 
Democracy. 
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Herbert Morrison, former president of 
the London County Council, and now 
the Minister of Home Security, talks 
with some A.R.P. workers during a visit 
to see air raid damage in a London area. 


arate Dominions, will soon achieve 
real independence. 

Three Archbishops of the Church- 
es—two Protestant and one Roman 
Catholic—have issued a joint accept- 
ance of the five points of Pope Pius’s 
principles of social reconstruction. 
The church leaders laid down the 


following standards: 


1. Extreme inequality in wealth and 
possessions should be abolished. 

2. Every child, regardless of race or 
class, should have equal opportunities 
of education, suitable for Fi develop- 
ment of his peculiar capacities. 

3. The family as a social unit must 
be safeguarded. 

4. The sense of a divine vocation 
must be restored to man’s daily work. 

5. The resources of the earth should 
be used as God’s gifts to the whole 
human race, and used with due con- 
sideration for the needs of the present 
and future generations. 


Professor Johnson reports to us the 
action of the Malvern Conference 
(of Church of England leaders) 
which “called on the Christian com- 
munity to face with open mind the 
question ‘whether a just order of so- 
ciety can be established so long as 
ownership alone is a source of in- 
come or so long as the resources 
necessary to our common life are pri- 
vately owned’; and which passed by 
a large majority a statement saying: 
“The time has come therefore for 
Christians to proclaim the need for 
seeking some form of society in 
which this stumbling block [private 
ownership of community resources] 
will be removed.” 

Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the 
influential London magazine, The 
Economist, discussing the question: 
“Is Britain Turning Socialist?” says in 
an article in the New York Times for 
March 30, 1941: 


“In the war of 1914-18 the great ma- 
jority hoped and expected it would be 
possible to ‘get back to pre-war’ when it 
was all over. This time no one cherishes 
that hope. Even those—the wealthy, the 
established, the old—who have most to lose 
by change of any sort ruefully admit there 
can be no going back. And the great ma- 
jority have no nostalgia for the years be- 
tween the wars—‘the era of humbug and 
illusion,’ as they call it. There is a mood of 
self-examination and self-criticism in Eng- 





land today which has had no parallel in 
modern times. No element in British society 
is exempt from analysis, and wherever a 
case can be made out for change there will 
be change.” 


Finally, after reviewing the great 
changes in attitude of the people 
now coming about, Mr. Crowther 
sums it all up: 


“So if you desire your terms carefully 
stated you can, if you like, say that post- 
war Britain will be moving toward social- 
ism. But I question whether that is the 
most revealing description or the one least 
likely to lead to misconceptions. The object 
of the new. order or ideal that is growing 
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up in England is the welfare of the citizen, 
not the glory of the State. It is based on 
the emancipation of the individual; its 
method is consent after discussion; it has 
nothing in common with the slave theories 
of Nationalist Socialist Germany or Com- 
munist Russia. It is the application to the 
economic sphere of government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 

“T think a better name for it would be 
democracy.” 


And that it also seems to this 
American reporter; government of 
and by the people, as well as for the 
people, appears to be making real 
advances in Great Britain. 





Poll Tax 
(Concluded from Page 12) 


voting purposes would not therefore be 
a violation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The decision of the lower court on 
the Pirtle case was recently upheld by 
the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati. But the case has now been 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

A third approach to the problem of 
the poll tax has been in Congress. I 
have introduced a bill, H. R. 1024, 
which would prohibit the collection of 
poll taxes in federal elections. If the 
bill is passed, it is likely to hasten the 
repeal of the poll tax as a requirement 
for voting in state elections, as well. 

The opposition to a federal statute 
maintains that it would be unconstitu- 
tional because the states are said to be 
given the power to determine the quali- 
fication of voters. In reply, the sup- 





porters of the Geyer Bill argue that 
though the states have been given 
power to determine the qualification, 
their power is not exclusive, but it is 
concurrent with that of the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
can share control over the elections, 
first, because a government has an in- 
herent right to ysl how its offi- 
cers are selected, and second, because 
the Constitution declares that “The 
times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives shall be prescribed in each state 
by the legislature thereof, but the Con- 
gress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing Senators.” Thus, the 
bill's proponents say, under either 
power, Congress may deem that the 
requirement of a poll tax for voting is 
not a proper qualification within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 


The bill is pending at present in the 
House Judiciary Committee. 
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Greenland, President Roosevelt in- 

voked the Monroe Doctrine. The 
immediate occasion of that Doctrine, 
as promulgated in 1823, was the 
threatened advance of Russia along the 
Pacific coast of Amtrica and the pro- 
posed plan, by the Holy Alliance, to 
regain for Spain her Latin-American 
colonies. The doctrine specifically re- 
jected any future colonization of Amer- 
ica by European powers, or the exten- 
sion to these continents of the European 
political system. Greenland, certainly, 
was not contemplated by President 
Monroe or by his shrewd advisor, John 
Quincy Adams, when the Doctrine was 
announced. Is that Doctrine sufficiently 
elastic to embrace Greenland, and also 
the islands of the West Indies where 
we now have air and naval bases? Is 
President Roosevelt's appeal to the 
Doctrine historically sound? 


ik acquiring air bases in distant 


This is merely another way of asking 
whether the Monroe Doctrine stands 
still or moves with the times. The 
answer is obvious. It has, from the be- 
ginning, been dynamic in character, 
changing from decade to decade, from 
emergency to emergency, as the situa- 
tion required. It has never been a hard 
and fast rule, but always a flexible one. 
It has never been concerned merely 
with certain territory or with certain 
reconceived situations, but wonder- 
fully adaptable to whatever problems 
arose. 


For what, after all, is the Monroe 
Doctrine? To put it most broadly, it is 
the American policy for the Western 
Hemisphere. It is not the only foreign 
policy which we have. It does not, for 
example, prevent our participation in 
European affairs. But it is the dominant 
principle in our relations with the 
countries of this Hemisphere and in 
our attitude toward the relations of 
Europe or even the Far East to this 
Hemisphere. It is based on the principle 
that the American continents, “by the 
free and independent position which 
they have assumed and maintained,” 
are not subject to any kind of control 
from abroad. 


The Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed over a century ago, but its real 
history begins only with the Civil War. 
While the United States was engaged 
in that great conflict, France teak ad- 
vantage of her distress to overthrow the 

overnment of Mexico and establish 
there a puppet Emveror. As soon as the 
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The Monroe Doctrine 


Comes Up Again 


Civil War was over our State Depart- 
ment insisted that France withdraw 
from Mexico. Faced with the possibility 
of a war with the huge armies released 
from the recent conflict, France com- 
plied. Thereafter respect for the Doc- 
trine grew. In the 1890's Cleveland 
forced Britain to arbitrate a boundry 
controversy with Venezuela. In the 
early years of this century Theodore 
Roosevelt applied the Doctrine once 
more to Venezuela, and, in more vig- 
orous form, to the West Indies. To the 
original Doctrine Roosevelt added a 
“corollary’—namely that the United 
States itself would police the backward 
nations of this hemisphere. 

The Theodore Roosevelt corollary in- 
volved the United States in difficulties, 
not with European nations, but with 
Latin America. For most of these had 
now outgrown their swaddling clothes, 
and they regarded American interfer- 
ence in their affairs as an affront. To 
Latin-Americans the Monroe Doctrine 
came to take on the character of Amer- 
ican imperialism. Alarmed at the wide- 
spread resentment against American 





From ‘‘Hands Off!'’ by Dexter Perkins (Little Brown) 


“THE MASTER OF THE WORLD’’—a German gibe 
at Theodore Roosevelt's interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine, from the German comic paper, 
Lustige Blatter (1907). “Pope” Roosevelt is de- 
picted as dividing the hemispheres and saying: 
“All that lies to the left of this mark comes 
under the American political sphere — and all 
on the right of it belongs to American trade.” 
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policy throughout the states south of 
the Rio Grande, President Wilson at- 
tempted to reverse that policy. He as- 
sured our Latin-American neighbors 
that this country had no imperialistic 
designs upon them, and he invited their 
cooperation in the maintenance of the 
Doctrine. 

It is from the Wilson administration, 
indeed, that the present Doctrine 
largely dates. For although Wilson him- 
self achieved very little cooperation 
from Latin America, the Wilson policy 
was revived in our own time. Hoover 
gave it support; Franklin Roosevelt and 
his Secretary of State Hull gave it real- 
ity. In a series of Pan-American Con- 
ferences the ancient Monroe Doctrine 
was transformed into a Pan-American 
doctrine—a sort of international law for 
the Western Hemisphere. The antagon- 
ism and suspicion of Latin-America was 
changed to understanding and coopera- 
tion. Faced with the serious threat of 
totalitarian control, for almost the first 
time in history the states of the Western 
Hemisphere achieved a united front. 


It is this new threat, indeed, that has 
brought about the extension of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, and that fully justifies its 
application to Greenland. For the basic 
purpose of the. Doctrine remains—to 
present to any aggressive powers an in- 
vulnerable front against colonization, 
invasion, or the extension of any alien 
political or economic “system.” Modern 
warfare is no simple matter of military 
invasion. On its mechanical side it has 
been vastly extended by the airplane, 
annihilating distances, bringing the 
Americas within a few hours of Europe 
or Africa. On its political and economic 
side it has been immensely expanded. 
Now it may lead to the overthrow of 
governments through fifth column ae- 
tivities, the destruction of economy, the 
demoralization of society. 


The Monroe Doctrine is broad 
enough to meet all of these threats. It 
can be extended geographically to meet 
and repulse attacks at the outermost 
point—in Greenland, in the Caribbean, 
even in the Azores if that should prove 
necessary. It can be extended politically 
to meet and repuise all other forms of 
foreign attack—political activities, eco- 
nomic and social disintegration—that 
threaten our democracy. It remains a 
basic American policy, supported now 
by the Latin-American states, dedicated 
to and sufficient for the task of preserv- 
ing the Western Hemisphere from any 
foreign menace. 
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This is one of a series of plays 
suited to the high school theatre 
selected and edited by Margaret 
Mayorga, with the cooperation of 
Samuel French, Inc. 


Characters Appearing 
in This Condensed Version 


Penny Woop 
Cuuck Harris 
Mrs. Woop, Peggy’s mother 
ELMER TUTTLE, a man-of-all-work 
Mitty Lov, a neighborhood kid with a 
crush on Mervyn 
G. Mervyn RoseErts, 
brother — in college 
RocER VAN VLECK, a friend of Mervyn’s 


ACT I 


In a small town in the Middle West, 
Penny Wood, a girl of fifteen, and 
Chuck Harris, the boy next door, are 
playmates at tennis, dancing, and all 
the teen-age sports. As the play opens 
they are in fencing regalia, tilting with 
each other in the Wood living room. 
But they do not take each other seri- 
ously — Penny says she wouldn’t go 
across the street for any boy and would 
rather have a typewriter for her “career” 
than a new party dress, while Chuck's 
main interest and passion of the mo- 
ment is a glider he’s building. 

When Mrs. Wood’s young brother, 
Mervyn, brings a college friend home as 
a guest, Penny does take an interest in 
Roger Van Vleck of Long Island. She is 
impressed by the fact that ge ot 
father belongs to two country clubs, 
that they have a couple of maids and 
a butler — and then Roger really shows 
that he has a sophisticated way with 
him. 

Mervyn: Gosh, but he’s got a line! 
Give him five minutes with a woman 
and she’s eating out of his hand! 

Mrs. Woon: Perhaps he can give me 
some “tips” on how to handle Effie 
when she learns we're going to have 
two more for dinner! 

(Mervyn looks around the room with 
a worried frown. Evidently it does not 
meet with his critical approval for, as 
an auto horn honks outside, he hurriedly 
starts an eleventh hour rearrangement, 
moves a chair, straightens the pillows 
and magazines.) 

Rocer (Appearing at the front door): 
Hello . . . is this the place? 

Mervyn: Yeah. Come on in! 

Rocer: I left the suitcases in the car. 
Shall I bring ’em, or will your man— 

Mervyn: Our man?—Oh, you mean— 
our man. I'll call him. I think he’s out 
here somewhere. (Calls.) Elm—Tuttle. 


| high school students 


Mrs. Wood's 


The sobs stopped. Penny lifted her head 
and looked at him over the cushion top. 
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JUNE MAD 


A Condensation of the Three-Act Comedy 
of Modern Youth 


By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


Oh, Tuttle. He sometimes does a little 
garden work, too. Tuttle! Do you hear 
me? 

ELMER (Off): Sure —I’m a-comin’! 
Keep your shirt on! (He enters, hum- 
ming. He is the man-of-all-work, still 
wearing his paint-covered clothes and a 
straw hat which he fails to remove.) 
Hello, Mervyn! Well! Well! Well! (He 
grabs Mervyn’s hand and shakes it vig- 
orously.) Sure glad to see you! That’s a 
new suit, ain’t it? 

Mervyn (Very coldly): Mr. 
Vleck is visiting me, Tuttle, and— 

ExMeEr (Shaking Roger’s hand): Glad 
to make your acquaintance. Anybody 
who’s a friend o’ Mervyn’s is a friend 
o’ mine. 

MERVyNn: Tuttle, there are some suit- 
cases in the car— 

Ever: All right, don’t you bother, 
I'll get em for you! My, you certainly 
have growed. First thing you know 
you'll be a man! (He goes out.) 

Mervyn (With a sickish grin): He— 
he’s sort of an old retainer, sort of—been 
with the family a couple of years. 

Rocer: Nice place you have here. 
Looks like quite a village, too. Down at 
the gas station, I glimpsed two neat 
little so-highs. Boy, you couldn't do 
better in New York! 

Mervyn: Yeah, we got some pretty 
nifty numbers. 

Rocer: Is your niece a nifty? 

Mervyn: Penny? (He laughs.) Why 
—no. She’s just a kid . . . only fifteen. 


Van 


Rocer: Young or old—you know me! 
Mervyn: I guess maybe Id better 
explain. Penny’s not exactly eccentric. 


Note: in English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


but she’s got a down on men. So you 
won't mind if she’s — well, a little dis- 
tant, will you? 

Rocer: Sure I won't mind. I like my 
women hard to get. Better sport! 

MERvyN: Boy, you sure know how to 
plan ‘em. Wish I had your technique. 

A little later Roger tries his line out 
on Penny. 

ROGER: 
Wood? 

Penny: Why can’t I be? 

Rocer: But Mervyn—Well, the old 
fox! He said you were a scrawny little 
kid — only fifteen. 

Penny: Oh, did he! Well, I’m afraid 
I'm not interested in what he said. (She 
starts upstairs.) 

Rocer: Don’t go! (Looking at her ad- 
miringly.) He certainly was pulling my 
leg. “Only fifteen!” Think of my falling 
for it! 

Penny: How-—old do you think I am? 

Rocer: It’s pretty hard to tell a 
woman’s age nowadays. Nineteen . . . 
Twenty . . . Maybe twenty-one. 

Penny (With a gasp of joy): Oh! 
(Recovering herself.) Well, you're not so 
very wrong. 

Rocer: Wait. That isn’t— (He takes 
the book from her and looks at it.) Yes, 
it is! “India’s Love Lyrics.” 

Penny (In hushed tones): Do you 
know them? 

Rocer: Know them? “Oh, that my 
blood were water, thou athirst, 
And thou and I, in some far desert 

land, 

How would I shed it gladly, if but 


first 


Say—you cant be Miss 
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It touched thy lips, before it 

reached the sand.” 

Penny: (In ecstasy): Oh—h—h... 
Won't you sit down, Mr. Van Vleck? 

And so, by dinner time, Penny has 
discarded her slacks for an evening 
gown, and appears with a stately coif- 


fure. 
ACT II 


Julie Harris soon appears on the 
scene as competitor to Penny for Roger's 
attentions. In fact, Julie is able to take 
on Roger in his own field of conquest. 
There is to be a party, and both girls 
want to make good impressions—but 
Penny finds she has nothing to wear. 

The Bon Ton is showing a red gown 
that is just what Penny desires, but the 
price is more than she can pay. Mother 
says, “No,” that the dress is “a three- 
alarm fire”; but Penny is undaunted. 
She dickers about the price, and Mr. 
Cohn allows two dollars reduction. The 
problem now is to find the money to 
pay for it. She collects eight dollars 
from Mervyn after some high-handed 
blackmail. Then good old Chuck hap- 
pens along. 

Cuuck: Elmer said you wanted to 
see me. 

Penny: Yes. 

Cuuck: Whatever it is you want, 
make it snappy. I got a lot to ‘tend to. 
Penny: You just think you have. 

Cuuck: How's that? 

Penny: You think you're going up in 
your glider, but you're not! 

Cuuck: Say, did anybody ask you? 

Penny (Her whole tone changing, she 
pulls him down beside her on the 
couch): Look, Chuck, I’ve been study- 
ing about it—and I don’t think it’s safe. 
Not this late. Why, it might get dark, 
and you might go too far, and fall in 
the lake, or run into a tree. 

Cuuck: You got to take some risks. 

Penny: But I'd be worrying about 
you. Honestly, Chuck, I couldn't enjoy 
the party one bit if I knew you were 
out there—(With a large gesture, her 
eyes fixed on space.)—somewhere—up in 
the sky. 

Cxuck: You gone wacky? 

Penny: No, but if you should crash 
down and hurt yourself, I just couldn’t 
stand it, Chuck—growing up next door 
to you, and all. It'd just about kill me. 

Cuucx: Honest, Penny, I didn’t 
know you felt like that. I wouldn’t want 
you to worry. 

Penny: But I would. I’d worry like 
anything! You won't try it, will you? 
Promise me you won't! 

Cuuck: Why—no—not if you don't 
want me to. 

Penny: Oh, Chuck, I’m so terribly 
glad! (With a complete change of tone.) 
Then you won't need that seven dollars 
and twenty-five cents. 

Cxuucx: What? 


Penny: I said you won't need that 
money—and you can lend it to me for 
that dress I told you about. 

Cuuck: Was all that song and dance 
you gave me just so’s you could borrow 
that seven and a quarter? © 

Penny: No, Chuck! Honestly— 

CHUCK: “Honestly” nothing! I 
wouldn’t trust you across the street! 
Twisting a fellow around ’til he doesn’t 
know where he’s at, just so’s to get his 
money! You—you gold-digger! (He starts 
toward front door. Penny flops down 
on the divan and buries her head in a 
cushion with a wail.) 

Penny: Chuck! 





Cuuck: Now what’s the matter? 
What you snifflin’ about? (She continues 
to weep into the cushion, without an- 
swering.) There’s no use your trying to 

et around me that way. I don’t care 

at hard you cry! You can cry yourself 
blind! (He gives up, comes Bary and 
squats by couch.) Aw, stop it! Please— 
cut it out! 

Penny (Through her sobs): Calling 
me a gold-digger—when I was just wor- 
rying about how you might break your 
neck, or a leg, or something! 

Cuuck: I guess maybe I was wrong. 
Sure—sure, I was wrong. 

Penny: After I spoiled my best dress 
helping you move your old glider... 

Cxuck: All right! All right! If you'll 
just stop bawling! (The sobs stop. Penny 
lefts her head and looks at him with one 
eye over the top of the cushion.) 

Penny: You mean you won't go up? 

Cuucx: No—I won't go up. 

Penny (Sitting up and wiping her 
eyes): Well... 

Cuuck: Here’s your money. 


ACT Ill 


Penny buys the red dress, and al- 
though it takes a good deal of time and 
maneuvering with adhesive tape to keep 
the strapless gown in its appropriate 
place, finally emerges in all her glory. 
In addition to the dress, she is wearing 
a number of bracelets, also a necklace 
and earrings of “costume” jewelry. Her 
cheeks are heavily rouged. Her hair is 
piled high on her head in a multiplicity 
of curls, and her lashes are beaded. 
When Mrs. Wood sees her daughter she 
is stunned. 

Mrs. Woop: When did you get that 
dress? 

Penny: This—this afternoon. 
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Mrs. Woon: Did your father— 

Penny: No, he didn’t! So you needn’t 
scold him! And you needn’t worry 
about the money, either. I got it by a 
perfectly honest business transaction! 

Mrs. Woop: We won't talk about 
that now. I want you to go upstairs this 
minute and take it off. 

Penny: No! No! I can’t! I haven't 
anything else to wear. 

Mrs. Woop: You have your last sum- 
mer’s party dress. 

Penny: But I can’t wear that awful 
rag! Why, it’s too tight. And it’s got 
sleeves! And it makes me look ten years 
old! 

Mitty Lou (Off): P—Penny! You bet- 
ter come right down! Roger’s sitting 
with Julie. 

Penny: Do you see, Mother? I’ve got 
to go... right away. 

Mrs. Woon: Penny, please don’t get 
so excited. 

Penny: I’m not excited. I’m just des- 
perate! How'd you feel if you saw an- 
other woman trying to get Father away 
from you? . . . I’m coming! 

Mrs. Woop: Wait, Penny. 

Penny: I’ve got to go! You don't 
know what Julie’s doing to him! 

Mrs. Woop (Gently but firmly push- 
ing Penny down on the couch): She 
couldn’t do it if he didn’t let her. 

Penny: She could! Because she’s 
older—and she knows how. And I've got 
to learn to act the way she does! I’ve 
got to be a woman of the world! 

Mrs. Woon: But, Penny, you are liv- 
ing... every day . . . every hour. 

Penny: That’s not living—school, and 
tennis, and fencing with Chuck. Liv- 
ing’s being in love, and feeling, and 
wanting things and fighting for them 

. (With a strange, repressed hysteria.) 
Listen! You're my mother. You can 
make me go upstairs. You can make me 
put on that old last-year’s party dress 
with sleeves. But I’m warning you, if 
you do, I'll never forgive you—never, as 
ong as I live! 

Mrs. Woop: No-—I don’t believe you 
ever would. 

Penny: Can't you see I’m not a baby 
any more? I’m growing up! (As Mrs. 
Wood remains silent or troubled.) 
Mother, don’t stand there like that! Are 
you going to be mean and cruel and 
send me back upstairs, or are you going 
to let me go out? _ 

Mrs. Woop: I'm going to be mean 
and cruel—and let you go out. 

Penny (Incredulous with joy): 
Mother—darling! (She gives her mother 
a quick hug, then turns and starts out— 
remembers the dress, pauses, gives it a 
tug up in front, a fluff of the skirts 
behind, then goes out through the 
French windows, head in air. Mrs. 
Wood takes a step or two after her 
daughter and stands looking out. She is 
evidently on the verge of tears. In the 
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silence of the room, the voices of the 
young people may be heard talking in 
the garden. There is a sudden burst of 
music and laughter, accompanied by 
shouts and whistles.) 

Voices (Off stage, above the music): 
Well, look who’s here! Who’s the vamp? 
Hey, Penny, how d’you keep it up? 
(Mrs. Wood winces, and takes a step 
away from the windows. Penny comes 
running into the room. Her face is a 
mask of tragedy as she flies toward the 
stairs.) 

Penny: Mother! They—they laughed 
at me! (Instinctively Mrs. Wood holds 
out her arms. Penny suddenly becomes 
a little girl again, a hurt little girl. She 
buries her head on her mother’s 
shoulder.) 

Mrs. Woop: There, there, dear. It’s 
not so serious—no bones broken. 

Penny: R—Roger was there. He 
heard them. (She sobs aloud.) ’'m going 
to lock myself in—and stay there! 

Mrs. Woop: You're going to wash 
your face, and put on another dress— 
No, wait. (In sudden inspiration.) Your 
new little jacket—that has some red in 
it. Slip it on, and come back immedi- 
ately. 

Penny: No! Nol I can’t. Mother, you 
didn’t hear them... 

Mrs. Woop: I did hear them. They 
were very young, and very silly . . . and 
so were you. (With real earnestness.) 
Penny, a little while ago you talked a 
lot about growing up, about learning 
to be a woman of the world. Well, that’s 
what a woman of the world would do. 

Penny: She—she’d wash her face, and 
put on a jacket? 

Mrs. Woop: And hold her head up, 
and sail right back . . . pretend nothing 
mattered less than their laughter. 

Penny: Even with R-Roger there? 

Mrs. Woop: Especially with Roger 
there. 

Penny (With a sudden, fierce re- 
solve): Tl try. 


When Penny has washed up and re- 
arranged her costume she looks really 
charming. But by this time Chuck has 
frightened the entire neighborhood— 
and Penny too—when they learn that he 
has taken off in his glider and, after 
staying up for more than four hours, 
has crashed amid the wreckage. Penny 
learns that her concern over Roger's 
duplicity was as nothing compared to 
her feeling for Chuck’s safety. 

Penny: Chuck! You're safe! 

Cuuck: Sure! (Joyously.) Say, what 
d’you think? The A.P. is calling! 

Penny: A.P.? 

Cuuck: Yeah—A.P.—you know, Asso- 
ciated Press. To write me up! I bet I get 
to go to Tech! An’ Dad and I are going 
to build another glider that'll stay up 
twice as long; ain’t that dilly? 

Penny (Almost incoherent with vari- 


ous emotions, in which grief, hysteria, 
and anger all have their part): Chuck 
Harris. After—after going up—like that— 
scaring a girl almost to death—you come 
back—you dare come back and talk 
about— 

Cuuckx (Bewildered): I just said it 
was dilly! 

Penny: Hush up! (In her excess of 
emotion, she deliberately slaps his face, 
then gives a horrified gasp.) Oh, Chuck! 
I didn’t mean—I don’t know what made 
me! 

Cuuckx: Say, what do you think 
you're doing? 

Penny (Her eyes filling with tears) : 
It was just—being so scared —and 
the seeing you laughing . . . What’s the 
matter? Why’re you looking at me like 
that? 

Cuuck: I—I—Gee whiz, Penny, what 
have you done to yourself? 

Penny: I—why, nothing. 

Cuucx: You look slick! 

Penny (For the first time in her life 
she is actually self-conscious in front of 
Chuck): No—no, I don’t! 

Cuuck: You do, too! I never saw you 
look anything Jike that before! Fer- 
vently.) Gee! Gee! (He gives a little 
jump and starts for the front door.) Yl 
whip over and get cleaned up and into 
my — (As though it is a new idea.) — 
into my tux! 

Penny: Your tux? 

Cuuck: Sure, my tux. (He gallops 
back and gives her a quick, awkward 
kiss which lands all wrong.) Hot dig- 
gity! (He lopes out through the front 
door. Penny runs across the room and 
stands in the open door looking after 
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him, her hand on her cheek, where the 
kiss landed. Mrs. Wood enters from the 
dining room. She is carrying a brick of 
ice cream on a platter.) 

Penny: Mother! 

Mrs. Woop: Penny, what's hap- 
pened? Where’s Chuck? 

Penny: He’s gone to put on a tux. 
On account of —I slapped him! 

Mrs. Woop: You — slapped — 
Chuck? Why? 

Penny: I don’t know! I don’t know 
at all. (Beginning to glow.) But, oh, 
Mother . . . it’s been the most wonder- 
ful evening! I've really lived! 

Mrs. Woop: Oh, my darling .. . 





NOTICE 


The foregoing excerpts are re- 
printed here by special permission 
of the authors and Samuel French, 
Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that June Mad 
is copyrighted and subject to a 
royalty, and that no performance, 
representation, production, recita- 
tion, public reading or radio 
broadcasting may be given except 
by special arrangement with Sam- 
uel French, 25 West 45th Street. 
New York City, or 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 


University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
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BOOK QUIZ 


ESCAPE, by Ethel Vance (Little, 
Brown and Company) 1939. 


1. The charge of treason against Emmy 
a. resulted from her trip to Nice. 
b. followed her sale of the house. 
oc. was due to her record in comedy. 
d. was because of a false passport. 


2. Mark found Henning 
a.in a hospital. 
b. dancing in a tea room. 
c. ill, suffering from asthma. 
d. recently appointed Commissioner. 
8. The prison doctor remembered Emmy 
as 
a. Queen of the Fairies. 
b. St. Elizabeth, with a basket. 
c. Princess Ernestine, in white. 


d. the Goddess of Liberty. 


4. Mark’s hotel was called the 

a. Good Holiday. 

b. Four Seasons. 

c. Bismark. 

d. Salvator. 
5. Mark went to the Odeon with 
a. Fritz, to hear Rosenkavalier. 
b. the Evangel, to hear Faust. 
c. Sabina, to meet Kurt. 





d. Ruby, on Palm Sunday. 


6. Fritz had found Emmy’s letter in 
a. her mattress at the camp. 
b. a bottle labeled “Aspirin.” 
c. his hat-band. 
d. his cuff. 
. While Anna lay dying, Emmy 
a. made plans to live in Arizona, 
b. sang softly from her bed. 
c. rehearsed scenes from Hamlet. 
d. made up nonsense rhymes. 
. Doctor Ditten was glad that 
a. the prison never used quicklime, 
b. Kurt could be trusted. 
c, the head physician was away. 
d. Suzanne could sing. 
9. Besides the ae gt Ruby took 
a. Suzanne’s mink coat. 
b. Suzanne’s hat and veil. 
c. earrings, rouge, and mascara. 
d. Richard Ritter’s book. 
10. The telegram from Zurich came 
a. after Kurt suffered the stroke. 
b. before Kurt reached the house. 
c, just as o admitted Kurt. 
d. as Mark examined the cows. 
—EDITH JONES 


The next Book Quiz will be on Pride 
and Prejudice, by Jane Austen. You’ll 
find it in the May 19 issue. 
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SIDNEY LANIER 


tributor to the Round Table 

this week regrets the present 
reaction against the poets of ro- 
manticism. Fortunately the reaction 
is not so much to the great romantic 
poets whom he mentions as to their 
imitators. Too many poets in the 
last century were still writing about 
clouds and nightingales, noble peas- 
ants and lonely graves, not so much 
because they were genuinely moved 
by these subjects as because these 
subjects were the style. 

We have seen this influence in the 
poets of New England. In the South, 
except that the nightingale became 
a mocking-bird, the same themes 
persisted. Of the writers who were 
beginning to be famous before the 
Civil War, Sidney Lanier alone had 
the youth and the resilience of spirit 
to adapt himself quickly to new con- 
ditions after the war. The war 
brought him four years of hardship 
and suffering, a lifelong struggle 
with tuberculosis, and death at 
thirty-nine. But it brought him also 
the hard grip with reality which 
squeezed some of the mere pretti- 
ness out of his writing. 

Fathers of writers are notoriously 
lacking in interest in a literary 
career. Sidney Lanier’s father must 
have been no exception to the rule, 
for in 1873 he received a letter from 
his son which contained this plea: 

“How can I settle myself down to 
be a third-rate struggling lawyer . . . 
as long as there is a certainty almost 
absolute that I can do something so 
much better? Several persons, from 
whose judgment in such matters 
there can be no appeal, have told 
me ... that I am the greatest flute 
player in the world, and several 
others .. . have given me an almost 
equal encouragement to work with 
my pen. My dear father, think how 
for twenty years, through poverty, 
through pain, through weariness, 
through sickness . . these two fig- 
ures of music and poetry have 
steadily kept in my heart so that I 
could not banish them. . . .” 

The father was touched by this 
appeal and during the next eight 
years Lanier became well-known as 


L« many others, our first con- 


SIDNEY LANIER 


a musician and poet. Filled with the 
excitement of creative work, as well 
as with the consciousness that his 
father and brother were helping 
towards the support of his family, 
Lanier drove himself relentlessly. 
When he wrote his last poem, “Sun- 
rise,” he was so weak that he could 
scarcely hold a pen. He remained a 
poet of inspired moments, however, 
with no great sustained masterpiece, 
perhaps because he felt his time too 
short for careful revision. 

His ambition was to write long 
poems that should be symphonies in 
verse. You will notice that he uses 
all the musical devices known to 
poetry. In the following stanzas from 
“Sunrise,” he is describing the 
breathless moment before dawn. 


“Oh, what if a sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow-and-string tension of 
beauty and silence a-spring, — 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the 
hold of silence the string! 

I fear me, I fear me yon dome of 
diaphanous gleam 

Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a 
dream,— 

Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of 
space and of night, 

Over-freighted with stars, _over- 
freighted with light, 

Over-sated with beauty and silence, 
will seem 

But a bubble that broke in a dream, 

If a bound of degree to this grace be 
laid, 
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Or a sound or a motion made. 


But no: it is made: list! somewhere,— 

mystery, where? 
In the leaves? In the air? 

In my heart? is a motion made: 

Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of 
shade on shade. 

In the leaves ‘tis palpable: low multi- 
tudinous stirring 

Upwinds through the woods; the little 
ones, softly conferring, 

Have settled my lord’s to be looked for; 
so; they are still; 

But the air and my heart and the earth 
are a-thrill; — 

And “look where the wild duck sails 
round the bend of the river, — 

And look where a passionate shiver 

Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers 
and shades, — 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast 
fleeting, 

Are beating 


The dark overhead as my heart beats,— 
and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to 
sea — 
(Run home, little streams, 
With your lapfulls of stars and 
dreams), — 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 
For list, down the inshore curve of the 
creek 
How merrily flutters the sail, — 
And lo, in the East! Will the East un- 
veil? 
The East is unveiled, the East hath 
confessed 
A flush: ’tis dead; ’tis alive: ’tis dead, 
ere the West 
Was aware of it: nay, ‘tis abiding, ‘tis 
unwithdrawn: 
Have a care, 
Dawn.” 


sweet Heaven! ’Tis 


I should quote all of this poem if 
it were not too long for our page. It 
shows Lanier at his best and it may 
not be found in your school library. 
You will find other poems by Lanier 
in any anthology of American poetry 
in the last century, especially the 
often quoted “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee:” 


“Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 
I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 
Split at the rock and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or w ride, 
And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall.” 
The poems above are reprinted by per- 
mission of Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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Your English and Your Job 


“A Clerical Job Is Often a Spring-Board to More 


W ork,”’ 


Important 


Employment 


Counsellor States 


By Gretta Baker 


reading want-ads. Joan is a 

senior at Clifton High School. 
In a few weeks she will be “a high 
school graduate.” But Joan is dis- 
couraged. “All the ads are for office 
work,” she complains. “But who 
wants to sit at a desk all day? I want 
to do something interesting!” 

You may have friends like Joan, 
perhaps a boy who wants to be a 
sports writer or a girl who has her 
heart set on interior decorating. Why 
should they work in somebody’s of- 
fice, opening mail, filing letters, an- 
swering the telephone? They don't 
intend to be clerks, so why begin 
with such a job? 

You may have the answers to 
these questions. But let’s get the 
viewpoint of someone with experi- 
ence. Loire Brophy is a wise and un- 
derstanding woman who has spent 
many years in placing people in the 
right jobs. She is an Employment 
Counsellor who has lectured and 
written extensively on vocational 
subjects. When I asked her how she 
felt about opportunities in the 
clerical field, here is what she said: 

“Many executives I know started 
in clerical jobs. For the young man 
or woman without special training, 
it’s the logical place to begin. More 
important jobs require years of ex- 
perience but simple office routine 
can be quickly learned by an intel- 
ligent boy or girl.” 

“Do you find that employers are 
willing to consider people just out 
of high school for such jobs?” I 
asked. 

“Employers are willing to consider 
anybody who has something to 
offer. Young people sometimes for- 
get this in applying for work. A boy 
may have a widowed mother to sup- 
port, or a girl may be saving to help 
a younger child through high school. 
But these are personal problems. 
They don’t concern the employer, 
nor should they be mentioned as a 
means of winning favorable consid- 
eration. Rather, the boy or girl 


(312 words to end of this column) 


Joe HOWARD has =s started 


should ask, “What can I offer that 
will make me valuable to this man’s 
business? What can I do that will 
make him willing to pay me a 
weekly salary?’ After all, no em- 
ployer hires people out of charity, 
and the sooner young people find 
this out, the more progress they will 
make in their work.” 

“Speaking of progress, Mrs. 
Brophy, what can a young person 
do to get ahead?” 

“The wise boy or girl will con- 
centrate on the job at head. Running 
errands or opening mail may not be 
exciting, but the employee who per- 
forms these simple tasks cheerfully 
and efficiently is apt to be consid- 
ered for more important work. 

“The ability to express oneself is 
another means of gaining recogni- 
tion. A large vocabulary is extremely 
important to any man or woman 
who wants to get ahead.” 

“What do you think is the best 
way to acquire a large vocabulary?” 

“Read the masters of vocabulary, 
the great writers who have made an 
art of expressing their ideas in well- 
chosen words. I have always been 
interested in reading authors who 
handle English superbly and have 
followed the practice of using a 
notebook as I read. I jot down not 
only unfamiliar words but also sen- 
tences that express a thought excep- 
tionally well. 

“The dictionary is a favorite on 
my list of books. This may sound 
strange to people who use the dic- 
tionary only when they want the 
meaning of a word. But I look for 
more than just meaning. The origin 
of a word fascinates me. For ex- 
ample, take the word ‘supercilious. 
It comes from the Latin and is used 
to describe a person who is always 
‘raising his eyebrows. Then there’s 
the word ‘trivial,’ also from the 
Latin. A trivial matter is of so little 
account that it can be found or dis- 
cussed ‘where three roads meet’ — 
otherwise, a bit of cross-roads 
gossip.” 


(627 words to end of this column) 
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“You make the study of words 
sound like a game, Mrs. Brophy. It 
should be easy to increase vocabu- 
lary by following your method.” 

“It’s not only easy but delightful. 
After all, why “shouldn’t we increase 
our vocabularies year by year? We 
don’t wear the same hats we bought 
when we were children. Why should 
we keep on using our twelve-year- 
old vocabularies? 

“Spelling should be included in 
this discussion. I have no patience 
with the person who says, ‘I know 
I’m a bad speller, but then nobody 
in my family could ever spell.’ I 
think spelling can be learned, and 
the person who makes this excuse is 
merely covering up his own lazi- 
ness. 

“The study of English pays large 
dividends in personal enjoyment 
and business success. To know it 
well is to possess a broad education. 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Nor- 
man French, have all poured their 
streams into it. The careful study of 
English affords both an education 
and a recreation as absorbing as any 
novel by a master hand.” . 

Mrs. Brophy’s own colorful speech 
is a shining example of what her sys- 
tem can accomplish. Her outstand- 
ing success as a nationally known 
employment counsellor is abundant 
proof of the practical value of good 
English. 

But now let’s consider the problem 
of getting started in a clerical job. 
Where will it be? In an advertising 
agency, a radio station, a depart- 

(858 words to end of this column) 





Ewing Galloway 


A written application, an interview, and 
a clerical test are generally part of 
the procedure in applying for a job. 
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Employees who start as messengers or filing clerks may advance to stenographic 
positions, or better. Good work at any job does not go unrewarded in most firms. 


ment store, a bank, an insurance of- 
fice? That’s important to decide, for 
while all office routine is somewhat 
similar, you might as well pick the 
business where your knowledge can 
be used to some advantage later on. 
But don’t worry if you have to take 
a job in a real estate office when 
you're really interested in newspaper 
work. No experience is ever wasted. 
Later on you may even find an open- 
ing as assistant to the real estate 
editor of a big city daily. 

While every business organiza- 
tion needs a certain number of office 
workers, some kinds of business em- 
ploy more clerks than others. In- 
surance, for example, involves a vast 
amount of correspondence and the 
keeping of detailed records. So in- 
surance companies employ thou- 
sands of men and women to perform 
these clerical jobs. This field is well 
worth considering, for it not only 
offers employment to boys and girls 
just out of school, but it also pro- 
vides abundant opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 

I recently talked with the Per- 


(1025 words to end of this column) 


sonnel Director of a large insurance 
company. This company employs 
over 10,000 people in its home of- 
fice alone. About 500 of these were 
taken on when the schools closed 
last spring. 

“What is the procedure in getting 
a job with your company?” I wanted 
to know. 

“A written application, an inter- 
view, and a clerical test.” 

“Tell me about the clerical test.” 

“It is made up of three parts — 
arithmetic, spelling, and vocabulary. 
All three are important in the insur- 
ance business. In fact, spelling and 
vocabulary are important in any 
business. A boy or girl can’t get very 
far without them.” 

“What kinds of jobs are open to 
the applicants you accept?” 

“The girls go into three types of 
work — messenger service, filing, and 
stenographic work. Those accepted 
as stenographers must pass a prac- 
tical test as well as the general cler- 
ical test. The boys are employed in 
filing or in the mail service.” 

“How about promotion?” 

(1179 words to end of this column) 
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“We make a periodic check on all 
employees. Nobody worthy of pro- 
motion is overlooked.” 

“What's in store for the boy or girl 
who wins promotion?” 

“Desk jobs come next. They all in- 
volve certain clerical duties, but they 
vary according to department. For 
example, the underwriting depart- 
ment is concerned with the issuing 
of new policies, the mortgage loan 
department with the investment of 
policy holders’ money.” 

“Are many of your executives peo- 
ple who have risen from the ranks?” 

“Yes, indeed. We have several 
vice-presidents who started as 
clerks, and most of our department 
heads have been promoted from 
subordinate positions. Of course, it 
takes more than clerical proficiency 
to make good in these jobs. They re- 
quire a thorough understanding of 
insurance. 

“Do you offer any courses in in- 
surance for employees?” 

“Yes, we do. The course is open to 
all men and women who are inter- 
ested. The only charge is for books.” 

“Are any other courses given by 
the company?” 

“We have a class in stenography 
and several in office machines. In ad- 
dition, each department gives in- 
struction in its own special work.” 

“Then a clever boy or girl can 
learn all that’s needed right here in 
the company office,” I observed. 

“Exactly. In fact, we prefer to 
train our own employees. A well- 
rounded education with a thorough 
mastery of English is desirable, but 
we don’t require special courses in 
business administration, insurance, 
or commercial law.” 

“Isn't there some danger of regi- 
mentation in such a large organiza- 
tion? Don’t you lose sight of the in- 
dividual worker?” 

“We try to avoid that danger by 
providing various social activities. 
For example, all our employees be- 
long to an athletic association. We 
have baseball games, field days, pic- 
nics. Everybody is invited, from the 
president to the office boy, and be- 
lieve me, we have a good time! On 
such occasions there is an oppor- 
tunity to get acquainted, to find out 
what people are like as individuals. 

“Our employees also meet for lunch 
every day in the company dining 

(1510 words to end of this column) 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE last word has not been said 
T on this page about modern ver- 

sus classic poetry, for the fol- 
lowing sonnet expresses one con- 
tributor’s opinion. In the two son- 
nets that follow this, he reveals the 
unhappiness of a poet who lives in a 
world where poetry itself hesitates 
on uncertain ground. 


Modern Poetry 


I am not one who is averse to change, 
Who will deny that repetitions tire; 
Yet I oppose inordinate desire 
And questing for a wider, freer range. 
Perhaps it is not wisdom to exchange 
The old, the mellow measures of the 
lyre 
For minstrelsy too radically strange. 
Old lace is not discarded in the fire. 
No, it is kept and treasured many a 
year, 
And often, in the evening's quiet time, 
We linger over each familiar fold. 
Beauty is timeless. It will not grow old 
Though generations pass. Its mellow 
chime 
Will ring forever sweet, forever clear. 
Ralph Nash, 15 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) High School 
M. Carolyn Parker, Kew. oo 


On Keats 


Hard-driven rain cuts through the sod- 
den night, 

And through the rain a flickering light- 
ning flash, 

Which wavers, fades, and then returns 
—so bright 

I drop my gaze below the window sash. 

So, Keats, you flashed like lightning on 
the earth 

And left it mazed. Yea, left a paltry 
few 

So blinded that they could not see your 
worth. 

And with each blaze of song their 
blindness grew. 

So, Keats, you wavered, faded, then 
returned, 

More glorious, more full of wonder- 
ment, 

Until the heavens where your glory 
burned 

Glowed, even when the source of light 
was spent. 


Your lightning blazed. Now it has gone 
again 

And left for me the darkness and the 
rain. 


Ralph Nash 


I Do Fear the Day 


When I have dined with Shelley, 
supped with Keats, 

Or walked with Wordsworth through a 
country lane; 

When I have known the pleasurable 
pain 

Of savoring the half-forbidden sweets 

Thrown to me, a beggar who entreats 

The favor of the poets: then again 

I know that I am never to attain 

Their heights, or half approach their 
mighty feats. 

Yet there is in me music that is mute, 

A scalding steam that bubbles under- 
neath 

My world until it quakes from pole to 
pole, 

And I do fear the day the starving 
brute 

Of voiceless thought will bare his 
ghastly teeth 

And turn, wild-eyed, to feed upon my 
soul. 


Ralph Nash 


The following poems are not un- 
usual in theme, but the pictures are 
vivid and the rhythm is pleasantly 
competent. 


Twilight 


When twilight slips softly across the 
land 

With clusters of stars in her dusky 
hand, 

When each bird is homing to his nest 

And drowsy flowers have gone to rest, 

I'm hurrying home through mists of 
blue, 

Through fields and woodlands, wet 
with dew. ‘ 

The flowers, pillowed in beds of grass, 

Start, and stir restlessly as I pass, 

While from the tip of a lofty tree 

An owl hoots down derisively. 

Then, as the weak dim daylight dies, 

A million stars open blinking eyes; 

The moon is rising behind the hill 

On a world that is silvery, calm and 
still, 

But I forget these lamps of the night; 

I see a warmer, dearer light. 
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@ CHOLASTIC invites all high 
school students to submit their 
personal writing, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Contributions including suf- 
ficient postage will be returned 
and individual comment will be 
given to contributions accompa- 
nied by postage at the discretion 
of the editor. Contributions may 
be in any literary form adapted 
to our page length. Material sub- 
mitted for this page will be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but for the Awards a total 
of at least one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 








A light that shines through an open 
door, 
A light that welcomes me home once 
more. 
Margaret Simon, 17 
McKeesport (Pa.) High School 
Ruth L. Cramblet, Teacher 


Witchery 


There are witches in the gray wind 
And witches in the rain, 

And witches in the sunset 

That gilds my window pane. 


I hear their faint, hoarse laughter; 
Their cloaks flap out behind; 
They draw their rasping fingers 
Across my window blind. 


This day has been a witch day; 
This is a witches’ night; 

And woe to him who glimpses 
Their orange witches light. 


They swoop in from the forests, 
When winds blow harsh and shrill, 
And gather in a — dell 
Beyond a purple hill. 


They dance all night with shadows, 
And when the hours pass 
And morning comes, I find a ring 
Of gray dust in the grass. 
Nancy Jane Price, 15 
Teachers College High School 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Margaret Divelbess, Teacher 


A Vision 


As violet shadows 

Sweeping along through the mist, 

I see you, 

Moving softly over a path where 

daffodils 

Bow low, 

Ashamed of their gaudiness. 
Lucille Strand, 17 
Mahnomen, (Minn.) High School 
Mr. E. O’Rourke, Teacher 
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Literary Leads 





SIDNEY HOWARD 


The Playwrights Company has an- 
nounced that its members have been 
unable to agree upon a recipient for the 
annual Sidney Howard Memorial Award 
of $1,500. Instead the award money 
will be donated to the Authors’ — 
of America for the establishment of a 
memorial fund to give financial assist- 
ance to needy young playwrights. This 
award was founded after the tragic 
death in 1939 of Sidney Howard, for- 
mer president of the Dramatists’ Guild 
and author of the play, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, which appeared in con- 
densed form in Scholastic, March 31. 


CRITICS’ POLL 
The editors of Harper's Magazine 
have invited fifty leading book critics in 
the country to contribute to a quarterly 
- naming the ten best fiction and ten 
est non-fiction books published during 
the last three months. The first of these 
polls, appearing in chart form, will be 
published in the May issue of Harper's. 
“It seems to us,” say the editors, “that 
there has been so much overemphasis 
on books as best sellers that our readers 
might be interested in an opinion on 
quality and importance in guiding their 
selection of books to read.’ 


WRITING TEAM 


Play publisher Samuel French, Inc., 
tells us that Florence Ryerson and 
Colin Clements (who are Mr. and Mrs. 





Clements in private life) have written 
more plays, short stories, novels, and 
scenarios than perhaps any other writ- 
ing team in the world. Miss Ryerson, 
individually, has been credited with 
more than 50 screen plays, among them 
the film version of the immortal Wizard 
of Oz. Their three-act play, June Mad, 
which has proved so popular with high 
school dramatic clubs, was fashioned 
from their novel, This Awful Age. 


BOOK REVIEW 


In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily 
News, the Quiz Kids’ bird authority, 
Gerard Darrow, aged 8, reviewed the 
book, Nature Notes, by Information 
Please’s bird authority John Kieran. 
Wrote Gerald: “Children of around 6 
could enjoy this book. It’s pretty ele- 
mentary. The only thing I found out 
that I didn’t know was about how to 
make feeding stations for humming- 
birds. . . . Here’s what’s good about 
Nature Notes: Well, I found it very 
simple and interesting to read. Mr. 
Kieran writes very well. And the de- 
scription of birds is very good. . . . I’ve 
never listened to Mr. Kieran on the 
radio, but judging from the book, I 
think he would be pretty good on the 
alr. 


LETTER TO DANIEL BOONE 

Last year James Daugherty’s book 
Daniel Boone, published by Viking 
won the Newbery Medal as the year’s 
“most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children.” This 
year a group of librarians have asked 
the publisher to reprint Mr. Daugh- 
erty’s “letter to Daniel Boone” from the 





WORDS TO THE WISE 
A Vocabulary Builder 


Based on Words Appearing in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Find the correct meaning for each word 
in Column 1. Then write the letter after 
the number. Don’t look now, but the Key 
is in the next column. 


1. ineligible a. plead; beg 


2. loamy b. consisting of a vast 
number 
8. reaction c. harsh; grating 


4. relentlessly d. containing a mixture 
of sand and clay with 
organic matter 

5. diaphanous _ e. showing light through 
its substance 

6. tenuous f. unsuitable; disquali- 
fied 

7. sated g- scornfully 

8. palpable h. formation as into a 
regiment; hence, 
highly organized sys- 


tem 


9. multitudinous i. easily perceived or 


felt 
10. confer j. opposed; unfavorable 
11. averse k. secondary; unimpor- 
tant 
12. inordinate I. a mechanism rotated 


by a walking motion, 
used as punishment 
in ancient times 

18. subordinate m. excessive; immoder- 


ate 

14. paltry n. majestically; impres- 
sively 

15. entreat o. consult 

16. derisively p. response 

17. rasping q. satisfied 

18. regimentation r. pitilessly 

19. treadmill s. thin; flimsy 

20. superbly t. trifling; petty 


book because they consider it “the finest 
bit of expressed Americanism which 
could be found in print,” and “seems to 
incorporate all the ideas and ideals we 
have forgotten or perhaps just laid 
aside, and are now trying to revive.” 

Viking has followed the suggestion 
and has issued the letter in a two-color 
broadside (measuring 9 7 24 inches) 
headed by one of Daugherty’s litho- 
graphs. They are offering to send copies 
to any library or school which will send 
in 10c in stamps to cover cost of mail- 
ing. Address The Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, New York City. 





English and Your Job 
(Concluded from page 22) 


room. No charge is made for this meal, 
and everybody gets an hour for lunch. 
This allows time to eat and to go out 
for a bit of recreation or shopping. We 
do everything possible to “ * work- 
ing conditions pleasant. We believe 
that a happy employee is a_ useful 
one. 

That’s the picture in one organiza- 
tion that pond 20 over 10,000 people. 
It’s a rather cheerful picture, don’t you 
think? Running errands or filing letters 
could be very pleasant work in such an 
atmosphere. 

But not all business firms offer these 
advantages. You may find yourself in a 
treadmill job that seems to promise no 
advancement. You may discover that 
your movements are checked from the 
time you arrive in the morning until 
you leave at night. You may become a 
clock-watcher and wish that you were 
anywhere but in an office. Then take 
heart. Remember that your first job is 
a chance to gain experience, to learn 
about people, to find out where you're 
going and what you really want to do. 
You may not use that experience im- 
mediately or directly, but you'll have 
the discipline that comes from having 
held a job. 

(1704 words to end of article) 


Suggested Reading 


Men Must Work, by Loire Brophy. D. 
Appleton-Century Co. 

If Women Must Work, by Loire Brophy. 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 





Key to Book Quiz 
1l—b; 2—c; 3—b; 4—b; 5—d; 6—d; 7—a; 
8—c; 9—c; 10—a. 





Key to “Words to the Wise” 

1-f; 2-d; 3—p; 4—r; 5—e; 6—s; 7—q; 
8—i; 9—b; 10—0; 11—j; 12—m; 18—k; 14; 
15—a; 16—g; 17—c; 18—h; 19-1; 20—n. 
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The Students—and the Principal—of Mason High School 
Play Hooky When Spring Comes to the Kentucky Hills 


HIS morning is too beautiful 

for one to stay in a school- 

room, ” thinks Principal Jason 
Stringer. “April has come again. The 
green is getting back to the hills. 
Men are plowing in the fields. I want 
to get out of the schoolroom. I want 
to see the tender green leaves on the 
water birches by the Tygart River. 
I want to smell the percoon blossoms. 
I want to see the wild plums bloom- 
ing by the Tygart.” 

Jason Stringer fumbles the papers 
on the desk in his office. He checks the 
absentee lists of students sent from 
the home rooms in the Mason High 
School. After Jason checks the papers 
over again, he places them on his 
desk. He walks to the window. He 
looks at the water birches down by 
the Tygart River. He sees a redbird 
sitting on a water-birch twig. “Tea- 
kettle, tea-kettle, thirt, thirt, thirt,” 
are the words he thinks it sings over 
and over. Soon he sees the sedbird’s 
mate fly from a Tygart bottom with 
a straw in her bill. She alights beside 
her mate. Her body is not as red as 
her mate’s body. She sits beside hiin 
and listens to his song. 

“Eustacia, we have a lot of absen- 
tees this morning,” says Principal 
Jason Stringer. “I want you to make 
me out a list of all the couples that 
you think are playing truant to- 
gether. You know more about the 
love affairs of these high-school stu- 
dents than I do. I know it’s strange 
that there’s the same number of 


By Jesse Stuart 


girls absent today that there are 
boys. Couple them together the best 
you can and let me have the list.” 

“All right, Mr. Stringer,” she says, 
“but don’t you tell the students that 
I did this. I don’t want them to know. 
They will get mad at me if they find 
this out.” 

“Tll not tell where I got my in- 
formation,” says Jason Stringer. “I 
just want to stop this playing truant. 
Young couples are out strolling 
around over these hills when they 
should be in school. What kind of a 
high school will the parents of this 
district think we have here? They 
will think we have a courting high 
school.” 

“Mr. Stringer,” says Eustacia with 
a smile, “you remember this hap- 
pened last spring. It happened 
spring before last. When April comes 
the students do their best to slip 
out.” 

“And by twos,” snaps Jason 
Stringer. “Students that make the 
best grades in Mason High School, 
slip out when April comes to these 
Kentucky hills.” 

“When a day is as pretty as today, 
you can’t blame them much,” says 
Eustacia. “As I came to school this 
morning, I stopped by the Tygart 
bridge and listened to a redbird sing. 
I was almost late for school. The red- 
bird was sitting there and sang until 


his mate flew to the top of the water- 
birch tree and sat beside him with a 
straw in her bill. I just thought it was 
strange how the rooster redbird did 
the singing while his mate built the 
nest.” 

Eustacia looks over the absentee 
sheets. Jason Stringer stands by the 
office window and looks toward the 
Tygart River. He can see a green 
streak of timber along its winding 
banks. The high rocky bluffs above 
the Tygart are covered with budding 
oaks. Jason can see white spots on 
these bluffs that look like patches of 
late March snow the sun _ hasn't 
melted yet. These are patches of per- 
coon in bloom among the rock cliffs 
on the coves. 

“Mr. Stringer,” says Eustacia, 
“there are forty-one absent. There 
are twenty girls and twenty-one 
boys.” 

“Who is the odd boy, Eustacia?” 
Jason asks. 

“Dick Martin,” 
goes with a girl. 1" 

“That's right,” says Jason Stringer, 
“but you can’t tell about what he 
will do. He’s one of the best ath- 
letes this school has ever had. He’s 
the best track man we've got but his 
grades are none too good. We have a 
track meet with Manchester and 
Dick will be ineligible. Do you think 
he is the boy that isn’t paired off 
with a girl?” 

“I know he is,” says Eustacia. “I’ve 
got a lot of confidence in Dick.” 

“Now you be sure to arrange these 
couples, Eustacia,” says Principal 
Jason Stringer, “and leave the list in 
the drawer of my table. You answer 


she says. “He never 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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all telephone calls. You take care of 
this office. Don’t tell anybody where 
I am. I'm going to go out and look 
around. These students should know 
what the penalty is for playing hooky 
in this school. First offense it is three 
days’ suspension. Second offense it is 
three weeks’ suspension and —” 

“Third offense,” Eustacia contin- 
ues, “you expel them from school — 
oh, we know that, Mr. Stringer.” 

“But the sad thing about it,” Jason 
emphasizes, “you students know 
about it; yet, you continue to play 
truant from Mason High School 
every April. I think many names on 
that list have played truant twice 
and a few have played truant three 
times.” 

Jason leaves Eustacia at the desk 
putting this boy’s name by that 
girl’s name. He leaves her arranging 
the names by twos. “It will be hard 
on their grades,” thinks Jason as he 
walks out of the schoolhouse. “It will 
be hard on me as a high-school prin- 
cipal when the patrons of this dis- 
trict find out that forty-one students 
out of an enrolment of 310 are out 
gallivanting. I'll just have to do 
something about it. What will the 
Greenwood County Superintendent 
of Schools and the five members of 
the Greenwood County School Board 
say to me?” 

Jason bends over when he walks 
around the front side of the school 
building so that the students and the 
teachers can’t see him from the win- 
dows. He slips behind the school- 
house and behind the gymnasium. 
Now he walks erect. He is out of 
danger. The students and the teach- 
ers can’t see him. He walks toward 
the wild plum grove beside the Ty- 
gart River. “I can understand why 
- the students feel the way they do,” 
thinks Jason as he watches the honey 
bees flying from one white cluster of 
wild plum blossoms to another. “This 
is a terrible time to have to stay in- 
side of four brick walls and study 
books. This is the time to be alive — 
the time to be awake! Spring is here! 
Spring has come to Kentucky's deep 
valleys. Spring has come to these 
fair hills!” 

Jason stands beneath the plum 
trees and looks at their boughs. They 
look as if they were weighted 
with snow. But it is not snow. The 
warm April sun beams down from 
a deep-blue sky to make the plum 
blossoms look whiter than snow. The 





JESSE STUART 


QrE reason we’re proud of having 
Jesse Stuart as one of our short 
story judges in the Scholastic Awards 
is that he is enormously interested in 
high school students — as you can tell 
by this story. He’s interested in all of 
you — especially the ones who don’t 
make straight A’s and don’t come off 
with prizes in the Awards. Only last 
week we had a letter from him in which 
he wrote: “Some time I’m going to do 
you a story on a poor student — one 
who fights to make grades and can 
never do it. I have faith in those who 
are always just about to break through.” 
Mr. Stuart understands schools and 
the students and teachers in them be- 
cause he has played both roles. After a 
struggle to get through high school 
(chores at home on the farm came 
first) he worked his way through Lin- 
coln Memorial College, then went back 
to his home at Riverton, Kentucky, and 
taught in the Greenup County High 
School. Later he became principal — 
like Jason Stringer. (We don’t think 
that his initials and those of Jason 
Stringer are just coincidence either.) 
Like the regional writer he is, Jesse 
Stuart’s stories and poetry are all about 
his Kentucky hills and the people liv- 
ing in them. His first book, The Man 
With a Bull-Tongue Plow, was a group 
of poems which wrote themselves as the 
young farmer worked in his fields. His 
newest, Men of the Mountain, published 
last month, is a collection of tales about 
his hill neighbors. One critic calls the 
book “as authentic as a cornfield in 
August, as fresh as a mountain stream.” 
In between those two books, 34-year-old 
Stuart published his autobiography, 
Beyond Dark Hills, a collection of short 
stories, Head o’ W-Hollow, a _ novel, 
Trees of Heaven, and many, many short 
stories and poems in the magazines. 
(All his books are published by Dut- 
ton.) “Wild Plums” is a companion 
piece to that other high school story of 
his, “The Split Cherry Tree” (Schol., 
Mar. 18, 1939). 








SHORT STORY 








bees are alive with sounds as they 
work among the plum blossoms. The 
redbirds sing on almost every bough. 
Jason watches them carrying sticks 
in their bills. Just as Eustacia said, 
the rooster birds do the singing while 
the hen birds work. Jason tries to 
catch a honey bee by the wing. It 
escapes him. He tries to catch a pol- 
kadot-winged butterfly from the 
plum blossom. He brushes its wings 
with his hands but the butterfly sees 
the shadow of his hand before he 
grabs for it. 

“This is a great time to be out, 
thinks Jason. “No wonder the stu- 
dents don’t want to be in school to- 
day. I can see why they want to slip 
away from the four walls of a house 
that encloses them and their dreams. 
Here I am, a man out acting like a 
small boy. I am playing hooky, too. 
I am doing the same thing that forty- 
one students are doing today. I am 
leaving the high-school office to Eu- 
stacia. I'm leaving the teaching to 
the teachers. Their Principal is out 
under the wild plum trees — crawl- 
ing on his hands and knees — trying 
to catch butterfles and bees. He, too, 
hates the schoolroom today. He can't 
lie about it. He has to be honest. He 
has to tell what is in his heart.” 

Jason takes a notebook from his 
pocket. He jots down lines of poetry. 
The smell of the earth revives him. 
He sees the beauty in the snow-white 
clusters of the wild plum blossoms. 
He hears music in the songs of the 
birds and the hum of the bees. He 
feels that the earth beneath him is 
alive with the white-hair roots of 
April and the trees above him are 
filled with the growing green-hair 
of April. He feels that the earth is 
alive with music, beauty, and song. 
This stirs him until he tries to put it 
down in words. He tries to make the 
words be alive much as the April 
about him is alive with growth, 
beauty, and smell. 

The wild plum grove spreads over 
the east bank of the Tygart River. 
There is an old road that leads to a 
farmhouse on the west side of the 
wild plum ove. Jason crawls 
toward this old road. He straightens 
his body and breathes the clean air 
of April deep into his lungs. 

Jason stops as he walks toward 
the thin tender-leafed water birches 
and sycamores along the banks of 
the river. Jason hears a voice down 

(Continued on page 32) 
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CAREERS IN BRIEF 
Metallurgy 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


FIELD: 

Mastery over metals is one of the 
oldest quests of man... one of the 
most adventurous . . . and today one of 
the most important single factors in our 
civilization. “Metallurgy,” says one 
authority, “is the science and_tech- 
nology of the manufacture and utiliza- 
tion of metals.” 

While old as a practical art, the 
science of metallurgy is young, in fact 
it is one of the most recent of all the 
sciences and of the branches of en- 
gineering . . . less than fifty years ago a 
steel plant hired the first metallurgist. 
Today, competent technologists in this 
field may be found in a wide variety of 
industrial plants . . . producing trains, 
airplanes, automobiles, radios, electric 
generators and hundreds of other prod- 
ucts .. . even eyeglasses! 

Defense work . . . with its tremen- 
dous utilization of metal . . . has greatly 
increased the demands for trained 
metallurgists. Even before the present 
crisis the chief metallurgist of a large 
plant in the East described the future 
of metallurgy as “apparently unlim- 
ited” . . . it is now ranked as one of the 
most promising of all engineering fields. 

Metallurgy is divided into two broad 
fields: / 

1. Metal producing: the extraction 
of metals from the ores by means of 
smelting, refining and — into 
shape for transporting to the industrial 
plants where it will be used. 

2. Metal consuming: the manufac- 
turing processes through which the raw 
material passes before emerging into 
the finished product processes 
which include heat treatment, hammer- 
ing, forging, stamping, welding, alloy- 
ing. In all these the science of the 
metallurgist now comes into play. 


The first field, — metal producing, 
has traditionally appealed to young 
men because of its lure of adventure in 
out-of-the-way places and foreign lands 
yet some of the largest refineries are 
located in the populous eastern part of 
the United States close to the market 
for metal. Processes are by no means 
standardized . . . new methods are con- 
stantly being sought and discovered. 

The second field, — metal consuming, 
is the newest and the one in which 
some of the most startling recent ad- 
vances have been r-ade . . . heat treat- 
resistance to corrosion... 


ment... 


toughness under high temperature . . . 
X-raying and photography of metals 
. welding . . . powder metallurgy 
(compressing of powdered metal 
heated in a mold) . . . the making of 
new alloys undreamed of a few years 
ago... all these and many more reveal 
the metallurgist at the very frontiers of 
modern industry. ° 
Says one authority: “Engineering 
progress during recent years has ir- 
resistibly forced the development of 
metals and alloys to meet one unusual 
or exacting demand after another.” 


BRANCHES: 


Among the functions of metallurgical 
departments in steel and other metal 
plants are the following: 


1. Inspection: Checking the chem- 
ical and physical properties of all in- 
coming material to see if the material 
meets specifications prepared by the 
metallurgical department. Checking on 
all processes to see that specifications 
of the customer are met. 

2. Testing: Specific physical tests to 
determine tensile and __ transverse 
strength, fatigue, hardness, etc. 

3. Metallography: Microscopic exam- 
ination of metal specimens to reveal 
structure at high magnifications. 

4. Research: Study of new processes, 
improving production methods, new 
uses of product, new products, im- 
proved hardening treatments. 

5. Service: Keeping abreast of cus- 
tomer’s needs, finding causes of 
trouble, following special orders, etc. 

6. Administrative: The — establish- 
ment of procedures, control of raw ma- 
terials and supervision of processing. 

In metal-consuming plants, metal- 
lurgists help to determine metals and 
processes to be used for a given prod- 
uct. Processing will thus be under 
metallurgical observation. Heat treat- 
ing, welding, stamping and machining 
will come within the scope of the 
metallurgist’s review, if not control. 
Specification of metals and of treat- 
ment is the general field of metallurgy 
in industrial plants. 


QUALIFICATIONS : 


Personal requirements for success in 
metallurgy are similar to those needed 
in other branches of engineering. Per- 
haps the best indications of possible 
leaning toward this worl \i!! be found 








E. R. Parker, 27-year-old metallurgist 
of the General Electric Research Lab- 
oratory, shown here with a creep fur- 
nace used in his work, has developed 
a new alloy which may make it possible 


to operate steam turbines at higher 
temperature without expensive steels. 


in successes attained such subjects as 
physics, chemistry and mathematics. 
TRAINING: 

Among the high school subjects com- 
monly required as prerequisites for col- 
lege courses in metallurgy are algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, chemistry, 
physics, foreign language. 

A number of colleges have a four- 
year curriculum iealing to a BS. 
degree in Metallurgical Engineering or 
a B.Eng. degree in Metallurgy. Before 
the present crisis there was a tendency 
in some schools toward requiring five 
year's work in order to provide time for 
cultural as well as technological sub- 
jects but defense demands may alter 
this trend. 

INCOME: 

Metallurgical engineers may range 
from $1,800 to $10,000 per year with 
the average around $4,000 to $5,000. 


FUTURE: 

The future of metallurgy appears 
bright. Discoveries in the last few years 
have disclosed new possibilities thus 
stimulating a demand for trained and 
competent men, not only to extend re- 
search even further but also to apply 
the latest things learned. 


READ: . 

“Metallurgy” by Gordon T. Williams, 
Chapter 15 of Engineering Opportunities, 
by R. W. Clyne, Appleton-Century. 

Careers in the Mineral Industries, by 
Thomas T. Read, American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 29 
East 39th Street, New York City. 

A Professional Career in Metallurgy, De- 
artment of Metallurgy, Yale University, 
ee Haven, Conn. 
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met with unexpected opposi- 

tion. Most of the students 
were for it and several parents in- 
dicated that they were at least will- 
ing to listen, but the drug store and 
“dog stand” owners started raising 
a ruckus as soon as they heard of it. 
Easy Pickens, who sold ads for the 
Central Hi Brow, reported that some 
of them even thought Mac was pro- 
moting the scheme to benefit his 
mother’s sandwich business. When 
Mac heard this, he went straight to 
Nick, proprietor of the Oasis Cafe. 
Nick was the unofficial Winchell of 
the local “hamburger set” and also 
one of Mac’s good friends and cus- 
tomers. 

“Yeah, I hear it,” Nick replied 
when Mac questioned him about 
The Rumor, “but I say ‘Not him. 
Mac — he’s okay, Grade A, Number 
1 Plus!” 

“Thanks, Nick,” Mac couldn't help 
smiling at Nick’s favorite expression. 
“I knew you'd stick by me. But why 
anybody thinks I'm promoting this 
for Worth-More Sandwiches is a 
mystery to me. It doesn’t jive, Nick. 
You know I wouldn't jeopardize 
twenty standing orders all over 
town in order to pick up one more.” 

“That's what I say —in so many 
words.” Nick leaned over the coun- 
ter. “But, Mac, you still got com- 
petish from the Grot’, you know. 
Liquor.” 

“Yeah, I know. But 
the majority of kids at 
Central — and the other 
schools, too, I think — 
would rather have a de- 
cent place to hang-out 
where liquor isn’t served. 
Oh, I'm not saying that 
some of them don't 
drink, on occasion, or 
that a few won't go to 
the Blue Grotto once in 
a while, but they're 
hardly a handful com- 
pared to all the high 
school kids in the city. 
Well, anyhow, the P.T.A. 
executive board likes it; 
were going to present 
the idea at the general 
meeting tomorrow night. 


Mine “Student Hang-Out” plan 


“That’s my lot,” came a 
voice from down front. 
Mr. Sam Riggins rose and 
faced the assemblage. 





G5 YouR MANNERS 





BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


29. Pros and Cons 


It’s an open forum. You ought to 
come, Nick!” 

Nick beamed with pleasure at the 
invitation but shook his head. “Nick 
— he have to stay here, make money 
to pay rent when Old Man Money- 
bag come.” 

Everybody knew about Mr. Sam 
Riggins, Middlevale’s largest prop- 
erty-owner who always collected his 
rents in person, and Mac smiled at 
Nick’s name for him. 

“Tell me, Nick, is he as hard- 
boiled as they say?” 

“Hard on outside, but here,” Nick 
pointed to his heart, “he Grade A 
Number 1 Plus!” 

“Oh, you think everybody's that!” 
Mac laughed. “Well, so long, Nick. 
See you later. And thanks a lot for 
telling ‘em about me. Keep up the 
good work.” 


Cem Auditorium was packed 
and jammed for the monthly 


meeting of the P.T.A. the next eve- 
ning, an indication of the unusual 
amount of interest in the plan. Mac, 





By Gay Head 


Jinks, Marge, and Stan were shar. 
ing the honors as platform speakers, 

Mac spoke first. He said that since 
parents and most students objected 
to places where hard liquor was 
sold, as student hang-outs, and since 
there were no suitable places large 
enough to accommodate after 
school, -game, or -party crowds, it 
was proposed to build a Student 
Union, open by membership, ticket to 
all students of the three high schools 
in the city. He went on to suggest 
the possibility of the Union’s being 
built as a study project by Central's 
manual training classes and dee. 
orated by the home economics de- 
partment. 

Jinks then suggested the equip- 
ment which friends of the schools 
might provide: a piano, radio, pho- 
nograph, ping-pong tables, etc. She 
also pointed out that various school 
groups or classes interested in mak- 
ing money (such as the Juniors for 
the Prom) might run the “milk bar” 
where soft drinks, ice cream, sand- 
wiches, candy and other foods 
would be sold. 

Marge went into the question of 
proper supervision, outlining a plan 
whereby the students would take 
over regular duties of cleaning up, 
maintaining, and running the place, 
and parents and school faculty 
would divide the responsibility of 
adult supervision and chaperonage. 

Stan discussed several possible 
plans for keeping the Union open; 
after school until dinner time on 
week days, later on Fridays and Sat- 
urday evenings, to have two men- 
bership dances a week (with 
canned music) leaving the building 
free to be rented out to large group 
or club parties other nights. This, he 
pointed out, would help pay for 
running expenses. 

As soon as the four had spoken, 
Mac, acting as chairman, invited 
questions or comments, and several 
parents responded immediately. 

“But does it solve the problem of 
late hours?” one mother asked. “If 
it’s only going to be kept open until 
dinner time, except weekends?” 
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“It seems to me just another thing to 
take the children away from home and 
it’s hard enough to get them to stay 
there now,” another mother spoke up. 

“And how long would the interest 
last?” came a third objector. “They 
change hang-outs every other week, it 
seems to me! And after the novelty has 
worn off, what would become of the 
building?” 

In the back of the auditorium a man 
had been standing during all this, wav- 
ing his hand at Mac. As soon as he 
could, Mac recognized him. 

“WHAT TD LIKE TO KNOW,” the 
man shouted, somewhat exasperated, 
“is how this thing is going to be 
financed. Also, where are you going to 
build it?” = 

“Well, we were hoping the P.T.A. 
would help us work out a plan of 
finances,” Mac replied, “and it has been 
suggested that the vacant lot across 
from the stadium would make an ideal 
place, Central being midway between 
the other two high schools. . . .” 

“That’s MY lot,” came a voice from 
down front. Mr. Sam Riggins rose and, 
after addressing the chairman, faced 
the assemblage. “I want you people to 
know that I came here tonight with a 

. @ narrow mind and a hard head, 
but hearing these four youngsters speak 
has changed both of them, I think. I 
didn’t know that these kids had their 
eyes on my lot, but while they were 
talking I decided to make this proposi- 
tion: I'll lend them the property .. . 
don’t worry, we'll make it all legal so 
that neither I nor anybody else can grab 
it back. I'll pay for the building .. . 
anything under $5,000, which is the 
amount I was going to spend on some 
fool piece of statuary to go in the 
Spring Lake park and which wouldn't 
do anybody any good. Then, if the 
novelty ever wears off . . . not in your 
day, of course,” Mr. Riggins turned and 
winked at the four students on stage, 
‘Tll take the building back. It could 
always be turned into a roller rink or a 
bowling alley .. . there’s an idea, why 
don’t we have a few bowling alleys? 
I'd like to drop in for a game myself 
some Saturday night... .” 

It was too much. The four platform 
speakers and the students in the audi- 
ence could stand it no longer. They 
burst into wild applause. Old Man Rig- 
gins was the Man of the Hour, the Day, 
the Century. He was Grade A, Number 
1 Plus... and how! 


® 
The Old Crank 
T have a car, 
It never skids, 
It never breaks down, 
It never gets a puncture, 
It never falters on steep grades, 
It never gets in a collision or accident 
I wish I could start it. 


April 28, 1941 29 





Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech H. S. 














































































The STORY 


Behind The First Broadcast 
HRISTMAS EVE, 1906. Radio is still in the dot and dash stage . . . Suddenly 


wireless operators near the station at Brant Rock, Mass. are amazed to hear 
strange sounds coming from their instruments—human voices, violins! . . . An 
everyday occurrence? Not in 1906. Those operators are listening to the first 
broadcast in history! 


It didn’t just happen, that first broadcast. Two years earlier Professor R. A. Fes- 
senden, an inventor, had had an idea. But to carry it out he needed a machine that 
would generate a frequency of 100,000 cycles. Fantastic, he was told. But at the 
General Electric Company a young engineer named Alexanderson didn’t think 
it so fantastic. For two years Alexanderson worked. Result: the famous alternator 
that, on Christmas Eve, 1906, made possible the first broadcast in history! 


A FEW YEARS BEFORE, Alexanderson had been 
a student at a European university. In 
1901 he came to America. Hard work 
brought him an opportunity with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and in 1904 he 
joined the engineering staff. It was then 
that Professor Fessenden offered his in- 
ventive genius the challenge for which it 
had been waiting. 


FROM THAT FIRST TINY ALTERNATOR came the giant Alexanderson machine that as- 
sured trans-Atlantic radio communication. Since then Dr. Alexanderson has made 
contributions to radio, electric motors, television. In the past 35 years he has 
obtained 273 patents, an average of one every seven weeks! 





DR. ALEXANDERSON’S STORY is one more proof of the opportunities American in- 
dustry offers ambitious young men. For American industry realizes that from 
today’s young men will come the ideas that will make tomorrow’s life better and 
tomorrow’s jobs more plentiful. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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FAST ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS 


By Mabel Scacheri 


AVE you wondered sometimes 
H just when a photographer needs 

those high shutter speeds of 
1/1000 or 1/1250 of a second that you 
find on certain cameras? Well, not often 
do you need such fast shutter speed, 
fortunately. Almost any ordinary sub- 
ject matter can be handled at 1/100 
second, and fairly rapid motion can be 
stopped at 1/200 or 1/250. This brings 
the great majority of photographic 
subjects within the possibilities of the 
lower-priced cameras. 

But occasionally you find subject 
matter that is too “zippy” for even 
1/250 second. You have to go up to 
1/500, 1/600, 1/1000. Very fast danc- 
ing, scooting motor boats, boys whirl- 
ing a “humdinger,” a dog with tail 
wagging furiously — these motions call 
for the very high shutter speeds. Am I 
telling you this to make you feel sorry 
for yourself if your camera does not 
have the high shutter speeds? No, in- 
deed. Just warning you that it is not 
worth while to try these fast subjects 
with a slow shutter. Skip them, and 
think how full the world is of fine pho- 
tographic subjects that do not need fast 
shutters! 

In judging what shutter speed to use, 
here is a principle to keep in mind. You 
are stopping the image that forms on 
the film, you are not stopping the object 
itself. Therefore, it makes a difference 


Below: these lead horses are galloping along the lines we 
suggest you have your chum run. The left line is 0, the 
center one 45 degrees, and the right line 90 degrees. Below 
right: the speed boat was stopped at 1/600 second at F/4.5 
on ortho film of 32 Weston rating. with heavy yellow filter 
to darken the water. The high shutter speed was used not so 
much to stop the motion of the boat as the water foam. 


in what direction the object is moving, 
how far it is from the camera, and how 
large an image your lens forms. The 
small cameras, making small negatives, 
stop action with much slower shutter 
speed than a larger camera. 

To make this clear to yourself, try 
this stunt. Set your camera up on a 
tripod or a box, open the lens to full 
opening, and watch the image of a 
moving object on the ground glass. If 
you have no ground glass back in your 
camera, then slip into the back a piece 
of ground celluloid, or even a piece of 
stiff letter paper rubbed with olive oil 
until it is translucent. Tracing paper 
also works. With your camera thus set 
up, get your chum to go off to a tree, 
bush, or box about 50 feet from the 
camera. Tell him to run full tilt toward 
the camera. (If you can get a small 
camera, say 35 mm. and also a larger 
one, perhaps 34x4%, and set them up 
side by side, that will be better yet. 
Then you can see how much farther the 
image actually moves in the same length 
of time on that big negative area than 
on the small one.) 

Now tell your chum to go back to the 
tree and run just as fast out sidewise 
from it, at an angle of 90 degrees from 
his first path. Watch the image move. 
Have him run once more along a 45 
degree angle line, halfway between the 
other two paths along which he has run. 
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Get him to repeat all this at about 15 
feet from the camera. After he has done 
that, he will be out of breath, but you 
will have learned a good deal about 
photography. You will see that, al- 
though your friend ran at the same rate 
of speed all the time, the image moved 
much faster along that 90 degree path 
than it did when he dashed straight 
toward you. And the 45 degree gallop 
was an in-between speed. 





So we conclude that, if you could 
stop the motion of his running toward 
you at a distance of 50 feet at about 
1/50, you would need 1/100 when he 
ran at 45 degrees, 1/150 at right angles, 
Many photographers, to save thinking 
about all this, shoot all running motion 
at 50 feet at 1/150, so they won't have 
to worry about angle of motion. That is 
an especially good idea if the runner 
does not follow a straight line, but races 
all around. A boy playing with a dog, 
for instance. 

Notice that the shutter speeds given 
are for action at 50 feet. When it takes 
place much nearer the camera, you may 
need 1/200 even for a motion straight 
at the camera. The nearer the camera, 
the faster the movement of the image 
on the ground glass. Also, movement 
that.can be stopped at 1/50 with a 
2%x2% size image will call for 1/100 or 
more on a 3x4% size, or «1/150 or 
1/200 on a 4x5 size. 


Perhaps these ideas of speed will ex- 
plain why you have been able some- 
times to get clear shots with your cam- 
era, and at other times the action is 
blurred. 
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Girl Reserves 





Prepared by Elise F. Moller, Girl Reserve Secre- 
tary, National Board of Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS 

In our March 31st issue we told you 
something about the special celebra- 
tions held Saturday, April 26 in honor 
of the 60th birthday of the Girl Re- 
serves, including a nationwide broad- 
cast originating from Washington, 


D.C 





This picture was taken at a YWCA 
Refugee Camp in war-torn China. Girls 
shown are among thousands who sent 
congratulations to U. S. Girl Reserves. 


Here we want to reprint a few brief 
excerpts from some of the messages of 
congratulation received. 

“My dear Mrs. Ingraham: (President of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. A.): 

“Hearty greetings to the Girl Re- 
serves of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations on the sixtieth anniversary 
of their organization. I congratulate not 
only the Girl Reserves for the progress 
they have made but also the officers’ of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions whose far-seeing vision has 
brought health, happiness, and growth 
in character to the more than three 
hundred thousand girls who belong to 
the organization. 

“It is to such girls that this country 
will look increasingly for loyalty and 
support in the difficult days ahead. 


“With best wishes for the future of 
the Girl Reserves.” 
“Very sincerely yours,” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 


“Dear Girl Reserves of the U.S. A.: 


“In the World’s YWCA News bulle- 
tin we read about your 60th birthday. 





“Our best wishes go to you and I'm 
sure I’m writing this for each one of our 
blue triangle girls. 

“Now I'm going to say my congratu- 
lations in Malay and in Dutch: Banyaq 
selamat! and Hartelek gelukgewénst! 

“Yours sincerely,” 

Tine Fransz 

Miss A. L. Fransz, 

National General Secretary YWCA 
Netherlands Indies 


“Dear Fellow Workers in U. S. A.: 


“We have heard that this year is your 
60th Anniversary of Girls Club Work. 
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We in China, both girls and workers, 
wanting to express our sincerest con- 
gratulations, are sending two small gifts 
—a scroll and a pair of birthday candles. 
“The four characters on the scroll are 
‘Hsiao Nu Chih Kuang’—meaning the 
Light of Girlhood—for your girls’ club 
work has been the pioneer in leading 
the World’s different girls’ organizations. 
Mrs. L. N. Chang 
Chairman 
Girls. Work Committee 
National, YWCA of China 


(Hi-Y Clubs on page 37) 





























































Taken from a 
Photomicrograph 
ofa 
Nylon String 
Enlarged 
30 Times 


THE TENNIS STRING 


THAT DOES NOT FRAY 





play with a 
racket strung with nylon 
this season...and get 
all these extra advantages § 


— a good look at this photo- 
graph of a nylon racket string, en- 
larged thirty times. It tells you why 
your nylon strings have eztra life... 
why they will keep their “bounce” 
and “ping” longer than any string 
you've ever played with before! 

Unlike other racket strings, a ny- 
lon string is one single filament clear 
through .. . not a twisted assembly of 
many strands. There are no rough 
edges to catch and fray. 

Moreover, the solid, lustrous nylon 
filament repels moisture. That’s why 
you can forget your usual string wor- 
ries about wet courts and balls. 

Most important . . . with all these 
extra advantages, nylon strings have 
the ordinary qualities you have al- 
ways demanded in racket strings. 
And these qualities have all been 
thoroughly tested. 

Go to your regular dealer and ask 
him to show you these racket strings 
madeof Du Pont nylon—or new rack- 
ets already strung with nylon. (They 
come in either 15 or 16 gauge.) 


NOTE: There is only one nylon! Look 
for the distinctive nylon package, or the 
nylon label in the string of new rackets, 
or the identifying nylon decalcomania 
on the racket throat! 


®& Ont of coal, air and water Du Pont 
chemists make nylon—the remarkable 
chemical material that has already revo- 
lutionized women’s hosiery, toothbrush 
and hairbrush bristles, and fishing lines 
and leaders. Now a specially developed 
type of this new chemical product has 
been produced for tennis strings. 





E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) OU PONT 


Plastics Department © Irlington. \. J 
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Wild Plums 
(Continued from page 26) 


among the water birches. He can hear 
a voice saying over and over: 

“She is as pretty as a percoon 
flower.” 

Jason walks toward the sound. He 
sees a boy sitting at the foot of a water 
birch. He is looking at the percoon 
patches on the other side of the river. 
He has a pencil in his hand and a note- 
book on his lap. He is thinking. Jason 
walks closer. 

“I have found you, Dick,” says Jason. 
“What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, Mr. Stringer,” says Dick Mar- 
tin, “how did you know I was here? 
Somebody has squealed on me. This is 
the first time I ever played hooky in 
my life.” 

“Are you here alone?” Jason asks. 

“I am,” says Dick. 

Dick is sitting with his back against 
the water-birch sapling. His feet are 
propped upon a log. 

“Was that you I heard talking to 
yourself, Dick?” Jason asks. 

“I guess it was,” says Dick shame- 
fully. 

“You were saying, ‘She is as pretty as 
a percoon flower,’ weren’t you?” 

“I was,” says Dick. “Look over 
across the Tygart at the percoon on 
the bluffs, Mr. Stringer! I can’t say that 
I think a lot about flowers but just 
somehow they look good to me today. 
And don’t say anything about it — but 
I'm trying to write a poem, Mr. 
Stringer. Gee, but she is as pretty as a 
percoon flower. This is the first poem 
I’ve ever tried to write and I can't get 
the right word to rhyme with flower.” 

Dick gets up from behind the water- 
birch sapling. He crumples the piece 
of paper in his hand. He throws it on 
the ground. He picks up his books at 
the foot of the tree. He puts his pencil 
in his pocket. 

“Your grades are low, Dick,” says 
Jason. “If I suspend you three days 
from school, you won't be eligible for 
the Manchester track meet.” 

“Mr. Stringer, you know that I’m not 
boasting when I say Mason High 
School will need me on that day,” says 
Dick. “You know what I’m going to do 
to Manchester on the dashes. I plan to 
take five first places in that track meet. 
You know Big Nick won't take the 440.” 

“Track meet or no track meet,” says 
Jason Stringer, “I have caught you 
here, Dick. I have come straight to your 
hiding place. You can’t play hooky and 
get by with it at Mason High School. 
You are old enough and big enough to 
know better.” 

“Mr Stringer, don’t make it too 
hard on me,” Dick begs. “Just give me 
a chance to beat Manchester.” 


“What is all that noise, Dick?” Jason 
asks. 

“Mr. Stringer, you needn't ask me,” 
says Dick. “You know it’s time for 
school to be out and the children are 
leaving.” 

“I didn’t know,” says Jason. “I left 
my watch at home this morning. This 
day has slipped by like a shadow.” 

“It’s slipped by for me, too,” says 
Dick. 

“Td better be getting toward the 
schoolhouse,” says Jason. 

Dick Martin and Principal Jason 
Stringer walk up the Tygart River 
bank. They walk up the old road that 
leads from the farmhouse. They walk 
up the road to the tiny path that leads 
under the thicket of wild plum trees. 
Jason Stringer gets down on his knees 
and crawls under the trees. He follows 
the tiny path. “I have played hooky 
all day,” thinks Jason. “It doesn’t seem 
like it has been three hours since I left 
the schoolhouse this morning.” 

“You write poetry, don’t you, Mr. 
Stringer?” Dick asks as they crawl on 
their hands and knees under the thick 
mass of wild plum trees. 

“It’s been a long time since I’ve writ- 
ten poetry,” says Jason. Jason looks at 
the roof above him. He cannot see the 
sun through the thick roof of plumtree 
leaves and the mass of snow-white 
clusters of wild plum blossoms. “I'll tell 
you though, Dick,” says Jason, “these 
wild plum blossoms are enough to 
make a man want to write poetry.” 

“Tll tell you, Mr. Stringer,” says 
Dick, “I always laughed at students try- 
ing to write poetry until this morning. 
The notion just struck me all of a sud- 
den to go to these woods. Spring had 
come and something got into my blood. 
I didn’t think you'd find me. I thought 
T was in a good hiding place.” 

“I wouldn’t have found you,” says 
Jason, “but I heard you trying to write 
your poem.” 

“Don’t tell that on me,” says Dick. 
“What will the students think of me? 
They will think I’m a softie. You know 
I’m not.” 

“I know you're not, Dick,” says Jason 
Stringer. “You are a good boy in school, 
Dick. You don’t drink, smoke, or chew 
tobacco. You've always told me the 
truth. That’s why I’m going to make 
this easy for you.” 

“Did you ever play hooky, Mr. 
Stringer?” Dick .asks. 

“Yes, Dick, I have,” says Jason rue- 
fully. “I have played truant many 
times.” 

“Then you know how I teel about it.” 

“ea. 

Dick Martin and Jason Stringer 
move slowly along under the massive 
grove of wild plum trees. They keep 
their heads bent low to miss the wild 
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plum thorns above. Jason leads the way 
on his hands and knees. Slowly they 
move under the massive clouds of green 
and white. Jason crawls from under the 
wild plum thicket into the open space 
first. Dick follows him. They stand and 
brush the dirt from their hands and 
knees. 

“That path is like a rabbit hole,” says 
Dick. 

“Yes, it is,” says Jason. “You caused 
me a lot of trouble, Dick. But I found 
you. You were out writing poetry for 
a girl. Who was the girl, Dick?” 

“Eustacia Pratt,” says Dick. “Now 
don’t say anything about that.” 

“I won't,” says Jason. 

“Did you ever write poetry for a 
girl?” Dick asks. 

“Yes, for many girls,” says Jason. 

“And you're not a_ sissy, Mr. 
Stringer,” says Dick. 

“I hope not,” says Jason. “What is 
wrong with writing poetry for your 
true love in the spring?” 

“I don’t guess there’s anything,” says 
Dick, “but Ill be ineligible for the 
Manchester track meet now.” 

“Tl tell you what I'll do, Dick,” says 
Jason. “You gather me enough of these 
wild plum blossoms to make twenty- 
one bouquets and bring them to the 
office. I'll go on to the office now. You 
bring them to the office. I'll let that be 
your punishment.” 

“Gee, Mr. Stringer,” says Dick. “I'll 
be glad to do it. That is great! Then 
you're not going to suspend me three 
days!” 

“No, I'm not,” says Jason. 

“Tll never play hooky again,” says 
Dick. 

“Now don't say that,” says Jason. 
“You don’t know what you will do or 
you won't do. If April comes again and 
you're in this high school, you are 
likely to play hooky again if the day is 
as pretty as this day has been. This has 
been a wonderful day.” 

Eustacia is still waiting in the office 
when Jason Stringer arrives. 

“Mr. Stringer, I've had an awful time 
today,” says Eustacia. “The Superin- 
tendent was here to see you. We've 
telephoned everywhere for you. Sev- 
eral students have been sent to the of- 
fice. You were not here. I had to send 
them back. They have gone home now. 
Mr. Bascom found Kathleen out on the 
hillside gathering percoon with John 
Hart. He brought her back to school. I 
told him you were out hunting stu- 
dents. I didn’t know where you were. 
Professor MacKinney and Miss Burk- 
hardt wanted to see you. I told them 
you were out and that you said you'd 
be gone only a short time.” 

“I’m sorry, Eustacia, that I’ve caused 
you waiting all this time,” says Jason 
Stringer. “I haven't been far.” 
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“But I didn’t know where to find 
you,” says Eustacia. 

“I know you didn’t,” says Jason. 
“You couldn’t have found me. I was 
away a million miles from this school- 
house. I was among the songs of the 
birds, the lapping of the watef, the 
blowing of the wind, and the smell of 
wild plum blossoms. I was out among 
growing things and I forgot about the 
school. I think I’ve played hooky to- 
day.” 

“You said you weren’t far away from 
the schoolhouse and then you said you 
were a million miles away,” says Eus- 
tacia. 

“The Tygart River bank is a million 
miles away from here today,” says Ja- 
son. “Eustacia, you take a pair of scis- 
sors and cut out each couple’s name on 
a small slip of paper.” 

Eustacia takes the scissors and cuts 
each couple’s name from the big sheet 
of paper. Jason looks over the teachers’ 
reports while Eustacia gets the names 
ready. Before Jason gets the reports 
checked, before Eustacia gets the 
names ready, Dick Martin walks before 
the office window with an armload of 
wild plum blossoms. 

“Here they are, Mr. Stringer,” says 
Dick as he enters the office door. “I 
have enough for twenty bouquets all 
right.” 

Dick’s face colors when he _ looks 
down at Principal Jason Stringer’s desk 
and sees Eustacia Pratt at work. He 
lays the plum blossoms on the office 
desk. Dick does not talk any more. He 
looks at Eustacia Pratt. 

“Dick, you make twenty-one bou- 
quets out of that armload of wild plum 
blossoms,” Jason says. “Eustacia, you 
put a couple’s name on each bouquet 
as long as the names last.” 

Dick separates the wild plum blos- 
soms into bouquets. Eustacia smiles as 
she puts a couple’s name on each 
bouquet. Jason Stringer holds the 
poetry he has written in the wild plum 
grove down on his reports. 

“We have this done now, Mr. 
Stringer,” says Eustacia. “Is there any- 
thing else you want me to do before 
I leave?” 

“Just don’t say anything about this,” 
says Jason. “Don’t either one of you 
mention this outside of the school. I'll 
tell you what I'm going to do. From 
now on, you students in Mason High 
School are going to get a spring vaca- 
tion. It’s something we have never had 
here. We'll have a week’s spring vaca- 
tion about the time the wild plums are 
in bloom. Tomorrow, I’m going to sur- 
prise each couple that played truant. 
This will be one time when I’m not 
going to suspend students. I’m going 
to present each couple with a bouquet. 
I'll ask the boy to wear it all day with 


his and his sweetheart’s name on it. 
That will be all the punishment that 
the students will get.” 

“Gee, Mr. Stringer,” says Dick, “that 
will hurt them worse than if you'd sus- 
pend them from school.” 

“It won't hurt their grades more, I'm 
sure,” says Jason. 

“What do you want done with this 
extra bouquet, Mr. Stringer?” Eustacia 
asks. 

“That’s for Dick,” says Jason. “You 
and Dick are excused now. I have a 
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lot of work I want to stay here to do.” 

Jason Stringer sits at his desk. He 
watches Dick and Eustacia leave the 
school yard. Dick is carrying the 
bouquet. He watches them as they walk 
over the hill toward the country road. 
He watches the young couple until 
they are out of sight down the long 
winding road. 

Reprinted from Household Magazine, by 
permission of the editors and of the 
author. 
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All Gut Stringing used in Wilson Rackets 
is processed by Wilson & Co., Packers 


MEMBERS OF 
THE FAMOUS WILSON 
ADVISORY STAFF: 


DONALD BUDGE 
World’s Singles Champion 


ELLSWORTH VINES 
All-time Ace 


ALICE MARBLE 
World’s Woman Champion 





Wilson Rackets designed, endorsed 
and used by these stars are available 
in a wide range of prices. 
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All Wilson Tennis Rackets now have the 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS, 


THE DEVIL AND MISS JONES (RKO. 
Produced by Frank Ross and Norman 
Krasna. Directed by Sam Wood.) 


In the leader to this film, there’s a 
title card which reads as follows: “Dear 
richest men in the world: We made 
up this character in the story out of 
our own heads. It’s nobody really. The 
whole thing is make believe. We'd feel 
awful if anyone was offended. Thank 
you. The author, director and _pro- 
ducer.” 

Mr. Merrick, the central figure in 
The Devil and Miss Jones, is the rich- 
est man in the world. He owns a score 
of investments, including a big depart- 
ment store. He is so rich, so Seok so 
separated from the world in which his 
money works that he has forgotten that 
he owns the department store. This 
fact is called to his attention — rather 
rudely — when he hears that he’s been 
hanged in effigy in front of the place 
by a group of employees who are dis- 
pleased with working conditions. 

Old Mr. Merrick (Charles Coburn) 
hasn’t much to do with his time. He’s 
a bachelor and a cranky one. He calls 
for a private detective to “ferret out 
the trouble makers” in the store. The 
detective turns out to be a weak-kneed 
fellow, and Merrick decides to do his 
own investigating. 

When a department store owner 
takes a job as a clerk in the shoe de- 
partment of his own business, that’s a 
situation for high comedy. Charles Co- 
burn does a magnificent job of making 
the most of the situation. He lumbers 
about unhappily. He bumps constantly 


Miss Jones’s fiance (Robert Cummings) 
confuses policemen and helps the under- 
dog by reciting the Constitution aloud. 





Miss Jones (Jean Arthur) swings a boot 
at the head of a fellow-clerk (Charles 


Coburn) on learning he is a labor spy. 


against the regulations that seemed so 
just and wise. He sees that the workers 
are humiliated by the tyrannical be- 
havior of the head clerk (Edmund 
Gwynn), that they don’t have decent 
wages or security, that they can’t do an 
effective job under such circumstances. 

Much of his enlightenment is due to 
the kind offices of Miss Jones, a sea- 
soned clerk in the shoe department. 
Miss Jones (Jean Arthur) feels sorry 
for “the poor lonely fellow who’s forced 
to look for a job in his old age.” She 
lends him money. She introduces him 
to Elizabeth (Spring Byington) a mid- 
dle-aged clerk who feeds him tuna fish 
popovers, drags him to Union meet- 
ings and to Coney Island, and makes 
him fall head over heels in love. 

Mr. Merrick decides that Miss Jones 
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and Elizabeth are thé salt of the earth, 
He has only one antipathy now: the 
Union organizer who is in love with 
Miss Jones. The organizer (Robert Cum. 
mings) is the Devil in Miss Jones’s life, 
according to Mr. Merrick. But one Sun- 
day afternoon at Coney Island, he 
changes his mind about the organizer, 
too. Mr. Merrick gets into a ear: 
mix-up with the police, and the organ- 
izer saves the situation by reciting the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights at 
the top of his voice. Miss Jones, Eliza- 
beth, and the organizer, have won their 
boss over to their side of the fence. 

Then there’s the minute of suspense, 
when Miss Jones, Elizabeth, and the 
organizer find that Mr. Merrick is really 
a spy in their midst. They don’t know 
his actual identity; they think he’s a 
private detective collecting the names 
of Union members for the store. Miss 
Jones tries to knock him out with a 
riding boot. But in the showdown scene 
Mr. Merrick has a chance to prove that 
he’s on the right side. And in the nego- 
tiations which follow, he corrects all 
grievances and gets himself engaged 
to be married. 

Plays like this won't solve the labor 
problem. But, by telling the human side 
of the story, by taking the edge off 
bitterness with laughter, this one does 
much to ease a tense situation. 

It’s a first-class comedy, beautifully 
paced and acted with an amazing de- 
gree of perfection. Jean Arthur acts 
with her own special brand of vigorous 
sincerity. on Byington is excellent 
as the mild and sentimental little lady 
who thinks workers should have secur- 
ity and canaries should be properly fed. 

Don’t miss this by any means. 





Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: dle, care, add, ah, sofa 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cibe, irn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German teed th N—French 


i nasal m or n. In words of more than one 
- syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


Argyrokastron ( ar-guh-r6-kas-triin ), page 
3. A city in Albania. 

diaphanous (di-df-a-nis), page 19. So 
fine and delicate in texture as to appear 











transparent or translucent. 

disfranchise (dis-frdén-chiz), page 11. 
To dispossess i the rights or privileges of 
a citizen, such as the right to vote, to 
hold office, etc. 

Kalabaka (ka-la-ba-ka), 
in northern Greece. 

Larissa (ld-ri-sa), 
Thessaly, Greece. 

Patras (pa-tras), page 3. Capital of the 
Greek province of Achaea. 

Piraeus (pi-ré-iis), page 3. Greek port, 
5 miles southwest of Athens. 


page 3. A town 


page 3. A town in 
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You'll get more fun and more games out of this 
great ball. It plays fast and true and it lasts 
longer too. Play the ball with the monogram “‘P.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., JEANNETTE, PA. 
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WOODSTOCK 
TYPEWRITERS 








Advts. Are Advice 
Scholastic advertisements are guides 
to education, health, or fun —one of 
these three. So they are as worthy of. 
your attention as anything else in the 
magazine. And please remember to 
mention Scholastic when writing. 











=STAND BY 
Radio News & Notes 


WHODUNNIT 

Latest addition to the radio detective 
force is “The Amazing Mr. Smith.” He 
does his sleuthing on the Mutual network 
Mondays at 8 P. M. 

Smith, who solves crimes just for tun, 
is played by Keenan Wynn, actor son of 
“Fire Chief’ Ed Wynn, radio and stage 
comedian. Keenan has appeared on Broad- 
way, but this is his first big radio assign- 
ment. Incidentally, it was Keenan’s father 
who first allowed an audience in the broad- 
casting studio. Before that time visitors 
had to watch the actors from behind a 
glass partition. 

Stooge to Smith is Herbie, the chauf- 
feur. This part is played by Charlie Can- 
tor who has long been a favorite on Fred 
Allen’s show. Herbie is dutiful but dumb, 
and his low-pressure deductions get plenty 
of laughs. 

DELOVELY 

One of radio’s most tuneful aggregations 
is Phil Spitalny’s all-girl orchestra. ‘These 
— are a combination of beauty and 

rains, and every girl in the orchestra is 
an accomplished singer as well as an in- 
strumentalist. They go in for soft, muted 
effects, and their choir can make a popu- 
lar tune sound like a classic. 

Tune in the “Hour of Charm” next Sun- 
day at 10 P. M. on NBC-Red. If you're 
a girl, you'll be proud of these talented 
musicians. If you're a boy, you'll wish you 
could meet them! 

NO TIME TO CHANGE 

Ferde Grofe tells an amusing story where 
the joke was on the sponsor. Grofe was 
scheduled to play “Manhattan” and 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made.” But 
the rogram was running overtime. So the 
pod ae decided to omit the last nu- 
ber. However, some of the boys didn’t 
get the cue, and when Grofe gave the 
downbeat, half of the men began playin 
“Manhattan” and the other half “There'll 
Be Some Changes Made.” 

After the broadcast Grofe was called 
to the telephone. It was the sponsor! The 
conductor braced himself. But this is 
what he heard: 

“Grofe, that arrangement of ‘Manhattan’ 
was terrific! It was the most original thing 
I've heard in a long time! I suggest that 
you include it in a future broad: ast.” 
SPEAKING OF LIBERTY 

Mystery writer Rex Stout is asking noted 
writers, journalists and foreign correspond- 
ents questions each week at 6:30 p.m. 
Thursdays over the NBC Red network. 
The questions are about liberty as seen in 
the light of history. His first guest, on 
April 17, was Carl Van Doren, who has 
been investigating “fifth columnists” of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Van Doren 
found that today’s war of freedom is a 
lot like the Revolution. For an exciting 
excursion into the romance of the fight for 
liberty in the past and present, hear 
“Speaking of Liberty.” 

(All times listed are Eastern Daylight.) 
—GRETTA BAKER 
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TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Here is your opportunity to own — 
at no cost to you—a valuable, in- 
teresting book that every student 
should have, on a subject that is 
important to everyone — ink 
Profusely illustrated and interest 
ingly written, it presents in easy 
reading form many facts you never 
knew before and which you will be 
amazed to learn — facts about 

THE FIRST MAN WHO WROTE 

ANCIENT CHINESE BRUSH WRITERS 
HOW INK WAS =" FROM CUTTLE 
FIS 
HOW TO KEEP YOUR FOUNTAIN PEN 
FROM CLOGGING 
THE AMAZING DIFFERENCE IN INKS 
THE CHEMISTRY OF INKS 
and many othe: subjects that are as 
much fun to read about as they are 
useful to know. 
“Things You Should Know About 
Inks” is part of an educational pro- 
gram by the Sanford Ink Company. 
We will gladly send you a copy. 
Just write to the 
SANFORD INK COMPANY 

846 West Congress Street, Chicago 

and free copy will be mailed to you. 





TAKE A TIP FROM ~- 


JACK TEAGARDEN- 


It’s easier to 
play, has better 
tone, and you'll make 
faster progress playing 
the same horn — 
professionals use an 
recommend. Oppor- 
tunities for fun, 
fame and fortune 
were never greater! 
But—get started 
right—on the best 
instrument made— 
a Martin. Easy pay- 
ments. Send for 
FREE folder—also 
FREE photoof Jack 
Teagarden. Men- 
tion instrument 
you = or 
prefe 


rf 
* 





Saxophones «+ Trumpets « Trombones « Cornets 


MARTIN 220 instrument co. 


DEPT. H, ELKHART, IND. 


Attractive FREE Catalog 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems’ for 

classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 

Finest quality, gold plated, silver, etc. 
er igns. 

Write Dept, METAL ARTS CO., Inc. Rochester, M. Y. 
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“Big Bill” Tilden—Greatest 
tennis player of all time, 
J uses Armour's Tested Gut. 


We Prove 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT! 


®@ Today’s tennis demands a lot from the 
strings. [hey must deliver driving, smash- 
ing power for set after set of play. We 
see to it that Armour strings have that 
strength and life—and no guesswork 
about it. They are scientifically tested in 
the laboratory and on the courts. They 
have to prove their power before you 
can buy them. It pays to have your 
racket strung with Armour’s strings! 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
GOLD STAR « TILDEN JUNIOR «+ VARSITY 


SUPER SPECIAL * DAVIS CUP 
TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


April 28, 1941 


[LAUGHS 


~~] rr 


Clocked 
Runner: “Did you take my time?” 
Coach: “I didn’t have to. You took it 


yourself.” 
Yellow Jacket, Fla. State Ind. School for Boys 


Lament 

Weary Father (appearing in hallway at 
midnight): “Young man, I have no objec- 
tion to your coming here and sitting up 
half the night with my daughter, nor to 
your standing on the doorstep for three 
hours saying goodnight. But — in consider- 
ation for the rest of the household, who 
wish to go to sleep — will you please take 
vour elbow off the doorbell?” 
; Ashcroft Journal 

+ 


Customer: “I want to buy a hat.” ° 
Salesman: “Fedora?” 
Customer: “No, for myself.” 


Ker-Chew! 
Bing: “Are you doing anything for that 
cold? 
Bob: “Well, I sneeze everytime it wants 
me to.” 
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Up you go . right to the 
championship on the strength 
and liveliness of 
VICTOR Strings 

















that Win. 3 
—Tips on win- 


FRE ning form by Bill 


Croker, coach ef cham- 
pions. Ask your instructor 
or stringer or write us. 


ICTOR 


SURGICAL GUT MFG. CO. 
4501 Packers Av., Chicago, U.S.A. 





Distributor of Nylon Strings 





ITS 
AIR-SEALED! 


You know how quickly some tennis balls 
go dead — slow up your game after a 
tough set or two. 


For sustained speed — change to a 1941 
Spalding. Air-Sealing keeps this ball firm 
— as fast off your racket at the end of 
a match as at the start. 


It’s an exclusive* inner lining that helps 


lock in the air pressure. And another aid 
to long life is the special Spalding pure 
wodl cover. Keeps its nap .. . gives 
control. 


SPALDING 


THE GREATEST NAME IN SPORTS 


*U. S. Pat. 1,566,974 











‘HI-Y CLUBS 


RY. 


Prepared by George B. Corwin, National Hi-Y 
Secretary, National Council of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, 347 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


CHIPS FLY 


Here’s a letter recently received at 
National Hi-Y headquarters from War- 
renton, Virginia: 

“Our Hi-Y club has undertaken a 
project which we feel is unique. Our 
Hi-Y boys learned of several poor 
families in our county in need of fire 
wood. In one family there were three 
small children and their mother, who 
was the only one able to cut wood and 
carry it into the house. In another fam- 
ily every one was tubercular—two chil- 
dren already in a sanatorium, two boys 
at home and the mother. 

“Our club decided that something 
thing should be done about it. The boys 
visited the families twice, then set to 
work on Saturday mornings. It was a 
surprise and a delight to see how much 
wood a small group of boys can cut in 
three hours.” 


Thomas D. Todd 








VINNIE RICHARDS 
1941 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 


@ He was known as 
the Boy Wonder 
when he won the 
Boys’ Championship 
in 1917 and 1918. 
Now, with 28 other 
championships to his 
credit, Vincent 
Richards offers you 
his new tennis book 
based on his own 
tournament experi- 
ence. 36 fast action 
shots. 4 photos of 
winning grips. Sug- 
gettions in court 
tactics and strategy 
valuable even to 
experts. Latest 1941 
official rules of the 
geme. Clip the coupon 
ae . Send for your 
EE copy today! 





Dunlop Tire and ne 
Fn era and Rubber Come. Dest. 50 
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: 

Fraterni ues . 

aternity Bl : 

2 tia : 
: An Editorial 3 
5 ATIN III class had just closed Well, what’s the matter with = 
5 the door and Mr. Somers was fraternities? Isn’t it human to want = 
5 calling on Betty Jameson to trans- to be in the swim — to get a kick = 
= late Mr. Cicero’s next oration out of the mumbo-jumbo of se- = 
= against Mr. Catiline, when a cret societies? Isn’t it just a little = 
= strange rhythm broke the silence. harmless froth and animal spirits? 2 
= It sounded as if Long John Silver Don’t adults have their lodges, E 
2 had got loose and his sinister peg and college students their Greek- 5 
= was stumping menacingly through letter fraternities? z 
= the halls. The door burst open, s OE: But regardless of the supposed = 
and Dick Lombard strode in — —<—i aims of “fraternities,” it has been = 

: while every one stared. On one foot he wore a the universal experience of public high schools E 
Z lumberman’s knee-high hob-nailed boot, on the _ that sooner or later they inject themselves into the z 
= other a disreputable old sneaker. life of the school with injurious effects. Once one = 
= Mr. Somers, a trifle startled, queried acidly: or two have gained a foothold,- it is almost im- z 
= “What's the matter, Richard? Couldn’t you find possible to stop their spread. Other groups are = 
E your shoes this morning?” formed, each having some exclusive prescrip- Hy 
= “Nothing’s the matter, sir. It’s — it’s just a gag.” _— tion for membership. They get into open strug- : 
2 “Gag or no gag, you know the rules. Stay after gles for members. They become rivals to manip- = 
= eighth period and write out forty lines of De ulate and control the student government, the 2 
= Amicitia.” team captaincies, the officers of the papers and = 
= Dick paid for his tardiness. But there was no student clubs. They electioneer in the halls. They 2 
= law against unmatched footwear. By afternoon carry initiations to extremes that often verZe on 4 
2 seven other boys were disrupting classes with assault, thievery, and other crimes. a 
z unconventional boots and sneakers. And in Biol- Sportsmanship, study, and personal achieve- = 
2 ogy Lab, half a dozen girls appeared with be- ment go by the board. Fraternity and non-fra- 2 
= ribboned pigtails, pinafore dresses, and singularly ternity students form blocs and factions.to con- = 
= pale faces. Normally they were notorious as the __ trol student activities. The morale and spirit of = 
= most lipstick’d and mascara’d females in the the school is weakened, and all but destroyed. 2 
2 school. : As for the supposed similarity to college fra- 2 
= Knots of students gathered in the corridors to ternities, there is really no comparison. College 3 
= chatter about the new phenomenon. “I get it, fraternities are “homes away from home” for = 
= said several at once. “They've organized fraterni- thousands of more mature students who need 2 
= ties, and this is part of their initiation.” the kind of social discipline they provide. They = 
5 A few days later the Principal distributed a _ are national bodies with long-established tradi- 2 
z bulletin to all students and mailed copies to their tions and reasonable supervision. Many colleges 2 
= parents. would have to close up if fraternities did not 2 
2 “The ‘authorities of the North Side High School,” provide the housing facilities that they cannot z 
3 it said, “regard the formation and active existence of afford to furnish in dormitories. = 
= igh school fraternities and sororities as undesirable . ‘ ‘ : : 2 
= = a diene if not immediate, menace to the A good high school is a Mite slice of democ- z 
= morale, unity, and democratic functioning of the racy. It yi place where young people of all types s 
= school. The school has no authority to prohibit such and family backgrounds can live and work and = 
= groups outside the school. It is only when their ac- play together, and find the best conditions for 2 
z — are sg = pote se gag —_ rages each individual's development. Anything that di- Zz 
= can applied. e school holds tha e ri (0) Sdac : : . . . 2 
= forbid wal membership in any non-school per ane : — . on re “ Ms ee pm ang z 
= tion resides with the parents, and urges parents to : dens ercqnee ed * see enden pera 2 
= enforce by common agreement a practical and ef- dent body. That is why high school fraternities = 
= fective ban on fraternities and sororities.” are a mistake. 2 
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WHOA, THERE-TILLIE! 
STOP HER, JOE! 





Whether or not you’re a Tillie Tilinose, 
or a Joe Smoothie, you'll make many a 
social slip, unless you have a copy of 


“BOY DATES GIRL” 
Booklet No. 2 


This book — recently published —has a 
laugh on every page, and a social tip in 
every laugh. It’s a running story of the ad- 
ventures of a high school bunch (Central 
High), with all the trimmings (even a 
favorite hangout called Pop’s Place) in an 
average American town ( Middlevale) 


The manners otf the characters arent 
labeled as good, bad, or indifferent. That 
would spoil the story. But you won't need 
specs to see why Jerry is the most popular 
girl in school, or why Tom is Central’s 
pride and joy. They know all the answers— 





How to ask for dates — and get them 

How to dress for, talk to, dance with, and 
introduce dates 

What to wear for school and “special 
occasions” 

How to entertain at home 

How to be up-to-date in EVERYTHING 











Get Your HOME Copy of the BOOKLET 
Today! 





80 pages with attractive col- 
ored cover. Only 25c a copy, 
if 10 or more copies are 
ordered by one person. 35c¢ 
for single copies. Cash with 
order. 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
430 Kinnard Avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me copies 
of “Boy Dates Girl” at 35c each; 10 
copies at 25c each. I enclose $ ..... 


Name 


Address eeeeeeeeee er eseeeeeeeeeees 


see eee eeeeeeeeee eee ee Seees 
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*& COME ON-—SorTBalLL PLAYERS! 


yng ee Softball Tournaments, 
pea are starting up all over the country. 
ae ry an uutere team from your school. There'll 

ys games and girls’ games—and prizes and honors 
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Sponsored by Pepsi- 


galore. Ask your Athletic Director to enroll your te 
am, 








Swell sipping is right . . . from the 
top clear to the bottom, the big, big 
bottle of Pepsi-Cola gives you the 
taste thrill you’ve been looking for. 

A grand flavor... and what’s 
more, there’s plenty of it. 

Yep, each big bottle holds 12 
full ounces. 

Join the swing to Pepsi-Cola today. 






































